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General Literature. 





A. Sainte-Beuve. Souvenirs et Indiscrétions. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres. 
A. Sainte-Beuve. Nouveaux Lundis. Tome troisiéme. 


THERE is something pitiful about these two scrappy volumes, | 


a sort of impression of the gleaning of grapes when the 
vintage is done. Of course the deplorable circumstances 
make the temptation to book-making irresistible ; and even 
apart from the two fragments: of autobiography which appear 
in both, the two volumes contain much, both in the way of 
remains and of anecdote, which was too good to be wasted, 
and the time has not come for a life of Sainte-Beuve in 
which such materials might have been used without sug- 
gesting the suspicion that they were being traded upon. 
Sainte-Beuve was one of the writers who suppress their 
personality without escaping from it, and therefore we can 
neither comprehend their writings without a knowledge of 
their character nor reconstruct the character without needing 
any help beyond the writings. An adequate life is wanted, 
but perhaps it may be doubted whether the adequate life 
can ever be written. His secretary appeals to Sainte- 
Beuve’s correspondents, but it will surprise few if the appeal 
produces nothing more interesting than an interchange of 
diplomatic civilities with a variety of celebrities, with all the 
expression of opinion coming at the beginning of the series, 
before the writer had forgotten to feel and learned how to 
criticise : and then these scanty memorials may tell us very 
nearly all there is to tell of a great writer, whose character 
was too guarded to be easily known, perhaps too jealous to 
be worth knowing. The fact is, he was too important not 
to be a valuable convert, and -he may be said to have passed 
his life in tantalising those who desired to proselytize him; 
he could never abandon his intellectual liberty, and he could 
never resist the fascination of tasting and trying to the 
uttermost what he never meant to buy. One result of this 
cruel curiosity is to be traced in the inconsistencies of his 
great work on fort-Roya/. Through all the successive 
revisions, we can still discern what passages belong to the 
Lausanne lectures, when the subject was still fresh, when 
the writer was in the full enjoyment of the luxury of being 
almost persuaded. They stand out in a very marked con- 
trast from the successive layers of erudition which Sainte- 
Beuve continued to accumulate with admirable diligence 
long after he had come to regard the ideas of Jansenism 
somewhat in the light of a squeezed orange. And in what 
Sainte-Beuve says of himself, and in what his last secretary 
says of him and does not say, we find the trace of the kind 
of isolation which is another and an inevitable result of 
such a career. A man who had been acquainted with all 
that was best in France had none nearer to him at last than 
an old college companion whom he had found again after 
almost losing sight of him for thirty years, and had to 
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apologize to an old friend of Béranger who had known 
Lisette for the improvised family whom he might meet at 
his table. After all allowance has been made for differences 
of manners, there is something depressing in the thought 
that such a man lived so long in the world without taking 
root in it, without subduing it, and without really rising above 
it. Still he was not subdued himself: he was free to the 
last and laborious to the last, and if he measured his ideal 
obligations more jealously than could-have been wished, it is 
to be remembered that he acted scrupulously up to his own 
standard, and that unwearied kindliness to individuals, an 
indefatigable activity in the relief of tangible distress are 
higher qualities than the capacity for fidelity to a school, or 
acoterie, or a cause. Material external success is a secondary 
consideration, but it came at last in a manner not inadequate 
to Sainte-Beuve’s abilities and his heroic industry; it is 
scarcely worth while to dwell upon a drawback which it is 
clear, from the two fragments of autobiography, he felt him- 
self. An undiscerning public was ready to leap to the con- 
clusion which ungenerous critics were ready to suggest, that 
he had been patronised more or less by every one of those 
whom he had met, and from whom he had parted, whose ~ 
reputation had been more rapid, perhaps more brilliant, than 
his own, without being really higher and without being so 
enduring. His highest success was of course in criticism, 
and the public were ready again to exaggerate the extent to 
which he had not succeeded in the line of creative literature. 
From this point of view, it is interesting to know that five 
large editions of La Volupté, “ toutes réelles,” were actually 
sold ; and that the copyright of the first edition of Joseph 
Delorme, the first work of an unknown writer, was judged 
worth 600 francs. Perhaps the most interesting biographical 
matter after the two fragments of autobiography are some 
letters to the college friend whom Sainte-Beuve found again 
in the autumn of his days ; they date from the early days of 
Romanticism, and it is curious to see the essential manliness 
and reasonableness of the writer breaking through the 
morbid fervour of the school. He must have smiled, and 
perhaps his correspondent would have smiled too, if they 
ever re-read a serious exhortation to a man who had, very 
sensibly, accepted an appointment in a country Lycée, to 
resign himself to his tragical fate, to submit to have had no 
youth, and no past, and no future. Some light is thrown on 
two contested passages in Sainte-Beuve’s later career: the 
famous Good Friday dinner, and his migration from the 
ex-official Afoniteur to the anti-dynastic Zemps. It is shown, 
with almost superfluous completeness, that the first was in 
no sense a “demonstration ;” but the scandal must have 
been foreseen at least as a possibility, and no doubt the 
company thought it important not to be hampered by it. 
Sainte-Beuve was willing to humour a friend who disliked 
dining with thirteen at table ; it seems that he found it less 
easy to respect a feeling which he regarded as equally 
superstitious and more influential. The other matter is more 
perplexing. He had undoubtedly a strong claim upon the 
Moniteur, and the Afoniteur was singularly indiscreet in 
showing that it still dragged its chain: opinions will always 
differ as to whether Sainte-Beuve was justified in the way in 
which he resented the officious pusillanimity of the editor 
who suppressed an article on some public lectures which 
offended the clerical party. It will be easy to deny that 
his conduct was in any degree disloyal, and hard to maintain 
that it was exactly generous or delicate. 

The fact is, that he was one of heaven’s Swiss like General 
Jomini, welcome and valuable in all camps, at home in 
none, and therefore exposed to mortifications which they 
always knew how to resent. There is a sort of fitness in 
the fact that his last great effort was a rehabilitation of the 
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famous tattician whose works had. become the text-books of 
the army from which he had been driven; and the complete- 
ness with which the writer has succeeded in realising or in 
seeming to realise what constitutes the merit of a writer on 
tactics, what constitutes the special merit of Jomini, is one 
of the most astonishing fours de force in literature, especially 
when we remember that it was performed by a man of 
nearly seventy, suffering under a: painful and incurable 
disease. On the other hand, we should have been glad to 
have had some discussion of Napoleon’s dictum, that Jomini 
was a good writer and a bad officer. In general, it may be 
said that the finished little biographies which were Sainte- 
Beuve’s speciality hardly seem to an English reader to deserve 
the name of “ Studies ;” they assume absolutely no knowledge 
on the part of the reader, though they always start from the 
fullest knowledge on the part of the writer, consequently the 
latter from first to last is always in the attitude of imparting 
information rather than in the attitude of answering questions. 
It is natural to compare them to Plutarch, and they hardly 
gain by the comparison: the scientific superiority of the 
Parisian to the Chaeronean is unquestionable, but so is the 
inferiority of subject ; and on the literary side we have to 
choose between easy perfection of execution and breadth of 
treatment and an elevated tone. ‘The article on Joachim 
du Bellay, one of the poets of the P/eiad, has much interest, 
both of a biographical and a literary kind. Sainte-Beuve 
claims for him the merit of having first formed a clear con- 
ception of the use to which all the French classicists from 
Racine to Chenier would put ancient literature. Malherbe 
was a hackneyed subject, and perhaps the paper on him 
was hardly worth reprinting: its principal merit is the 
insight with which the writer deplores the misfortune of 
French poetry in having no continuous tradition. It was 
originally written in the year of the Italian campaign, the 
year that Sainte-Beuve received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion of Honour—at a time when ‘a disinterested critic 
might have found as many reasons for supporting the empire 
as Malherbe found for his devotion to Henri IV. and 
Richelieu. We have one of the first traces of the writer’s 
disenchantment with imperialism in a wonderfully just and 
stinging sketch of true and spurious Caesars, dashed off as 
an introduction to an article on the Vie de César, which he 
was vainly pressed to review. As the article was never 
meant to be completed, the introduction is to be regarded as 
a jeu d’esprit; from this point of view it is hardly a defect 
that both classes are generalised from a single instance. 
G. A, Smmcox. 





NORWEGIAN FAIRY-TALES. 


Norwegian Popular Tales, told by P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. New Col- 
lection. [Norske Folke-Eventyr, fortalte af P. Chr. Asbjérnsen. 
Ny Samling.] Christiania: Dybwad, 1871. 

Norwegian Huldre-Tales and Popular Legends, told by P. Chr. 
Asbjornsen, Third Edition. [Worske Huldre-Eventyr og Folkesagn, 
fortalte af P. Chr. Asbjérnsen, Tredje Udgave.] Christiania : 
Steensballe, 1870. 


OnE of the most competent judges of fairy literature, 
Andersen, began a biographical notice of Peter Christian 
Asbjornsen, which he published some years ago in a Copen- 
hagen periodical, with the following words :— 


‘*TIn the lonely wood with its changeful play of sunbeam and shadow, 
where the silence is only broken by the patter of the distant waterfall, 
or the melancholy flute-notes of the throstle, or the ring of the axe as 
the trees are marked and felled to be carried down by the current to 
the landing-place ; amongst the mountain dairies, where the hills echo 
to the tones of the reed-pipe, to the pet names of the cattle herded 
home, and to the joyous laughter of youth ; in the block-house where 
the goodwife sits at the humming spin-wheel through the long winter 





evenings, while the skilful husband and his sons carve the useful trifles 
which are eagerly purchased at distant markets; there, far away to 
the north, the fragrant flowers of fairy-tale still put forth their shoots, 
Yet do not think that it is given to every comer to receive a full and 
pure impression of their simple natural beauty, that, fresh and blooming 
as they are, he has but to stretch out a hand and seize them ; far other- 
wise, this tender blossom is a mimosa which closes its petals at the least 
unfriendly touch. He who would pluck it must have a soul filled with 
love for nature and the life of the people, an eye which has been touched 
with the magic salve—no other can so much as see it !—That this is 
really so, any one may satisfy himself who compares all previous col- 
lections of Norwegian fairy-lore with that of Asbjérmsen and Moe, 
which made its first appearance in 1842, and has not long since been 
presented to us in a fourth edition. In this collection, and in none of 
the others, we find the fairy-tale as it still lives in the mouth of the 
people, and have therefore no difficulty in understanding how this work 
possesses a significance in Norway which has left profound traces on the 
best recent literature of that country.” 


The collection of fairy-tales of which Andersen speaks was 
received on its first appearance with universal applause, 
was translated into several languages (into English by Dasent), 
and made Asbjornsen’s name most favourably known. The 
present long expected continuation possesses all the merits 
of the first collection in an equal degree, and will be no less 
welcome, so that it will no doubt shortly be made accessible 
to the English public in a translation. Part of it has already 
been given to the world in the Yudetreet, “ The Christmas- 
tree,” published by Asbjornsen in 1850-52 and 1860—23,000 
copies of which were sold the first year. AH these are now 
brought together with the addition of new tales, which, con- 
tinuing the numbers of the old series, reach from 61 to 105. 
The great majority are identical in substance with the cycles 
of legendary fiction already met with in and out of Europe, 
though they present some novel features ; but others again 
are entirely new, so that the whole collection, apart from 
the charm of the style, offers much promising material for 
scientific research. ; 

The same may be said of the second of the collections 
under discussion,.the Huddre-Tales and Popular Legends. 
And yet we have not to do here with fairy-tales proper, 
which are at home everywhere and nowhere, but with 
legends attached to definite localities, and derived from the 
special national mythology. Thus the Huldre-tales tell of 
the Huldre-folk, Norwegian mountain and wood elves, who, 
however, belong to the same class as the English and Scotch 
fairies, brownies, daoine shee, good neighbours, &c., so that 
the same legend is often told in Norway as in England or 
Scotland. ‘Thus Sir Walter Scott relates in his well-known 
introduction to the ballad Zhe Young Tamlane, how “ that 
a Gallovidian gentleman was one day taking the air near his 
own house, and was suddenly accosted by a little old man 
arrayed in green, who gave him to understand that he re- 
sided under his habitation, and that he had great reason to 
complain of a drain or common sewer, which emptied itself 
directly into his chamber of dais,” &c. Quite similar is the 
complaint of a Norwegian Huldre-man against his neighbour, 
in the legend given by Asbjornsen, p. 99, which is also to be 
met with in Denmark and Germany. So in Henderson’s 
Notes on the Folk-lore of the Northern Counties of England, 
p. 154, there is a legend of the smith of Yarrowfoot, and 
(p. 158) another from Berwickshire, both of which bear a 
close resemblance to several passages in the Norwegian 
(and other) tales; Asbjornsen, pp. 5, 193, 364. I pass’over 
other instances of the same kind to call attention in general 
terms to the interest of the matter and the riveting charm 
of the narration in these Popular Legends, qualities especi- 
ally remarkable in Skarvene fra Udrést, “The Cormorants 
from Udrést,” “ The Three Corbies,” &c. The last of these 
is in the section Z?/ Havs, “At Sea,” under the title 
Makreldorging, “ Mackerel-dredging,” as it is on a fishing 
expedition of this kind that the legend is supposed to be told 
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by an old fisherman. All the legends are introduced in a 
frame of similar character, which gives the author an oppor- 
tunity of representing this or that neighbourhood, this or 
that class of the Norwegian people, in so clear and attractive 
and yet so natural and life-like a manner, that the reader 
feels as if he were actually amongst the woods and moun- 
tains of Norway with the dramatis personae, as Asbjornsen’s 
characters may, with litetal propriety, be called, for they are 
really the actors of little dramas, which he sets before the 
reader with an art that looks like nature. As another Danish 
writer has remarked, no professional dramatist could show 
greater skill than he does in preparing the occasions on 
which his tales as it were introduce themselves. The poet 
nowhere appears, and yet the work is one of the most richly 
poetical with which we are acquainted; the descriptions 
are so varied and many-sided that new pictures are always 
being disclosed, and one wanders through the whole country 
hunting and fishing, up to the mountain homesteads, along 
the streams and through the woods, with companions in 
whom one seems to recognise old acquaintances, “ whether 
they be huntsmen, or plank-carriers, or gipsies, or highland 
dairy-maids, or conjuresses” (signe-kierringer, literally “spell- 
women”) ; in a word, Norwegian nature and the Norwegian 
people are cast bodily by the poet into a single volume. 
That this is so appears from the repeated editions of his 
works, of which each one is more perfect in form than its 
predecessor. From year to year he penetrates further into 
the inmost life and nature of those classes of his country- 
men who chiefly figure in his works, and from whom he 
derives the legends there communicated. His official posi- 
tion as ranger of the Norwegian forests is an important 
assistance to him in this way, as he has to traverse the 
country every year, visiting now this now that district, not 
omitting those most remote and inaccessible, so that he only 
tells and describes what he has seen and experienced in his 
own person. As long vacation tours, hunting and fishing 
excursions, and especially summer trips to Norway, are the 
order of.the day in England, we can recommend no better 
guide and companions than those masterly descriptions of 
Asbjornsen of the country and people of Norway; while 
those who are not able to see with their own eyes may 
trust instead to his; his glance is indefinitely more pene- 
trating, and sees more justly, than that of all the authors of 
travels in Norway put together. It would therefore be a 
very thankworthy undertaking on the part of whoever will 
make this work accessible to the English public in a trans- 
lation ; the necessary permission would doubtless be readily 
conceded, and such a work might count upon the best re- 
‘ception and a wide popularity. It is seldom that so many 
‘excellent qualities are combined as here. 
FELIX LIEBRECHT, © 





LITERARY NOTES. 





M. Charles Aubertin, in the Revue des deux Mondes (May 1), 
derives from the correspondence of the Abbé Dubois some in- 
teresting details concerning the share of that Figaro-like diplo- 
Matist in the negotiations between France and England in 
1717-18 ; from which it appears that, though Dubois was chiefly 
devoted to his own interest and that of the regent his master, 
the charge of venality brought against him by Saint-Simon was 
‘as inaccurate as many others of that writer’s statements, and 
that his real talent was for administering bribes, though he 
never succeeded in prevailing on Lord Stanhope to accept the 
— livres which he was empowered to offer him at the 

ague. chepetenanntae 


The attempts made during the siege of Paris to establish a 
‘system of signals with mirrors and reflected light appear to have 








failed only because there was no spot in the city high enough for 
the rays of light not to be intercepted by the curve of the earth’s 
outline before they had reached a serviceable distance. The 
recent experiments at Montpellier, directed by M. Le Verrier, 
seem to promise ultimate success, and an exceedingly simple 
apparatus is suggested for enabling two bodies of troops to dis- 
cover each other’s whereabouts, and so establish telegraphic 
communication. 


“ Novelties in Poetry and Criticism,” in Fraser for May, is an 
attempt to hold an equal balance between the poets “generically 
known” as the “new school” and Mr. Tennyson, with whom the 
author also classes Mr. Browning, Sir Henry Taylor, George Eliot, 
and Mr. Lowell, as possessing more or less truly classical virtue. 
He points out that the “new school” is only held together by 
certain principles of art criticism, and that the poetical merits of 
Messrs. Rossetti, Morris, and Swinburne, though equally real, 
are widely different and independent of their common theories. 


A. G. Stapleton contributes to Macmillan some very interest- 
ing reminiscences of Canning and Frere, and some of the squibs 
jointly composed by them in 1825 for the amusement of their 
private circle. In prose the two friends thought in such har- 
mony that each would finish the sentence the other had begun ; 
two unpublished pieces of satirical verse are equally character- 
istic of the difference between their styles, the playful airiness of 
Frere being perhaps as much more poetical as it is less telling 
than Canning’s concise ironical eloquence. 


Im Neuen Reich (April 12, 19) contains an interesting study, by 
Gustav Freytag, on Nicolaus von der Fliie, a monk of Unter- 
walden, who was commonly reported, at the end of the fifteenth 
century, to have livéd for twenty years without food, and who 
was ultimately canonised, although a vision seen by him had 
been interpreted of a coming Antichrist, whom Luther subsce- 
quently identified with the pope. Nicolaus was a layman, quite 
ignorant, and left a wife and ten children in the world when he 
settled in his hermitage ; to the visitors who pressed him to say 
if it was true that he lived without food, his only answer was, 
“ Gott weiss!” and his great natural shrewdness seems to have 
been, all things considered, very little tainted with charlatanism ; 
in 1481 his representations were successful in restoring a good 
understanding between the towns and country districts of Switzer- 
land. Several contemporaries described the impressions made 
on them by this saint, and it is curious that the passages of 
ancient journals, &c. modernised by Herr Freytag resemble 
nothing so much as—Walter Scott, whose pictures of society in 
the latter part of the middle ages are a good deal more faithful 
than it has been fashionable of late to admit. 


In the Revue des deux Mondes (April 15) M. Renan com- 
pletes his life of Nogaret; and M. Louis Ktienne reviews Le 
Théatre from 1869 to 1872. M. Sardou is accused of always 
sacrificing the moral unity of his situation to an ingenious and 
effective plot. M. Octave Feuillet is the only modern dramatist 
who succeeds in making passion supply the element of fatality 
indispensable to tragical effect. M. Augier’s dialogue is ad- 
mirable, but he is deficient in want of feeling. M. Dumas’ latest 
works would be excusable mistakes if they had appeared without 
prefaces, but if the theatre is the confessional of society, M. 
Dumas treats his penitents too much like those casuists who 
suggest more sins than would naturally occur to lay minds. 
M. Pailleron has poetic merit enough to succeed in the higher 
comedy. M. Godinet’s. ingenuity is undeniable even when most 
perverse. M. Meilhac only wants measure and correctness to 
attain a legitimate success ; moreover, the public is getting tired 
of the artifices which have amused it for twenty years ; it still 
goes to the theatre from habit, but would welcome more am- 
bitious poetry and sterner morality than is offered it at present. 








H. Oesterley writes to the Allgemeine Zeitung to point out, 
what has not been noticed before, that the prose Latin versions 
of the old French poem Do/opathos are certainly derived from 
a metrical original, as was supposed, for that whole passages 
can be turned back into verse with very slight changes and 
transpositions. He is preparing a critical edition of the work. 
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M. Philippson, in J Neuen Reich (April 26), writes on the 
“religious policy of Henry IV.” to the effect that there was a 
great deal of policy and very little religion in his conduct, and 
that his tolerance was even more the result of scepticism than of 
calculation, but no fresh facts are adduced in support of this un- 
favourable view. 


A collection of Danish tales of peasant life in Jiitland has 
lately been published by “ Thyregod” (? a nom de plume) called 
Blandt Bender. Some of them have literary merit of a very 
high order, and they are all thoroughly genuine and national in 
character. 


Klaus Groth’s lectures on “ Lessing and his Time,” which we 
before announced (Academy, vol. iii. p. 64), were delivered in Ger- 
man at the Taylorian Institution at Oxford on the 22nd, 23rd, and 
25th of April, to a small though attentive audience. As is 
inevitable in the present phase of professorial sentiment in 
Germany, the political side of Lessing was brought into especial 
prominence. It was Lessing who emancipated German literature 
from French influence, and directed attention to England and 
especially to Shakespeare. 


haeology. 


Art and Arc 


Fairy-Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Sampson Low. 

Tilustrations to Faust. By Paul Konewka. 

Falstaff und seine Gesellen. Von Paul Konewka. Strassburg. 


Tuis_ new book of E. V. B. displays the same faculty 
that charmed us in her Story without an End and Dream 
Book, yet for some reason or other it is not quite so satis- 
factory as either. The peculiar ability of the artist seems 
hardly sympathetic with Andersen’s naivefé and northern 
homeliness. Something more quaint and simple, and above 
all more individual in style, than these elaborate designs 
would have been better suited to express the pathos of the 
“Ugly Duckling” or the “Little Mermaid.” As it is, the massive 
background of cypress-trees and southern hills, the Floren- 
tine young men from Pinturrhicchio or Gozzoli, which illus- 
trate the last scene of the “Wild Swans,” or, again, tae 
Albanesque water-babies in the “ Little Mermaid,” touch 
a wrong chord. The wicked princess in the “ Fellow 
Travellers,” arrayed in poisonous greens and yellows, with 
black hair and sallow beauty, is more akin to the spirit of 
Andersen ; while the two pictures of the water and the air— 
carp and swallow life, studied each in its, own element— 
which accompany the tale of Thumbkinetta, would, we feel 
sure, gratify the author's soul. Through all these pictures 
the special talent of E. V. B.—great delicacy of taste, sensi- 
bility to varied forms of beauty, sympathy with styles as 
remote and different as possible from one another—can be 
traced. Her instinct for what is graceful in decoration 
appears on the frontispiece in the wreath of swans’ necks 
and heads, marvellously intertwined. Her power of ex- 
pressing religious mysticism is seen in the “ Angel of the 
Garden of Paradise ;” the weirdness of her fancy, in the 
portrait of the Wicked Princess. ‘These are all characteris- 
tics of the Dream Book ; but we repeat that in that publica- 
tion they both were more in place, and had a freer scope. 
A Book of Dreams may well contain many moods of shifting 
insight into the beauty and mystery of the world. The 
illustration of so peculiar an author as Andersen demands 
more unity of style in the artist. Another remark too may 
be made—that the minute and delicate workmanship of 
E. V. B. suffers grievously from the crude daubing of the 
colourist. This is most noticeable in the first illustration to 
the “ Wild Swans” at p. 8. When we compare //is with the 
fine touches reproduced by photography in the Dream Book, 
and far more with the delicate original from which the 
chromolithographs are copied, and which were lately on view 


Illustrated by E. V. B. 





in the Dudley Gallery, we are justly indignant. The new 
translation of these eight stories of Andersen is excellent in 
freshness and simplicity. 

Turning to the work of the late Mr. Konewka, we pass at 
once from the region of strong colours, carefully constructed 
pictures, and multifarious moods, to the eloquent monotony 
of shadow-land. ‘This artist lived in a curious world—a 
world of si/houettes, black outlines moving on a white back- 
ground, expressing nothing by the eye, depending on no 
accessories for effect, but owing their life and meaning to 
pure attitude and action, and the outline of features in pro- 
file. The necessities of Mr. Konewka’s chosen style have 
forced him to study all the expressiveness of dumb-show ; 
the result is that few artists better understand how to tell a 
story or to indicate a character by the raising of a hand, the 
curve of a back, the peculiarities of curls in hair, &c. As 
may be readily understood, this art of indirect indications 
lends itself better to slight or humorous subjects than to 
what is profound or tragic. On the whole, therefore, we 
prefer Mr. Konewka’s children’s books and Faéstaff to his 
Faust. Yet it must be admitted that the mood of passionate 
despondency expressed by Faust’s exclamation, “ Entbehren 
sollst du, sollst entbehren,” is adequately rendered by mere 
attitude in the si/houette, that the distinction between Mar- 
garet innocent and happy, and Margaret passionate or mad, 
is also made quite clear by little alterations in the tension of 
the limbs and the arrangement of the dress and hair. Per- 
haps the great value of these si/houettes is to bring home 
vividly to our minds the pregnancy of meaning which the 
slightest movement of the body can convey. A whole new 
science of physiognomy in attitude seems to be revealed. 
Mr. Konewka’s children are particularly charming. His 
little boys have a quite peculiar grace. His pifferari dance 
and caper in the most attractive manner. ' But it is in Falstaff 
and the whole of his humorous circle, Poins, Pistol, Peto, 
Slender, Shallow, Bardolph, and the Merry Wives, that he 
has shown the greatest wealth of fancy. To some extent, 
both in Faust and in Falstaff, he has learned from Retzsch ; 
but in his own province of expressive attitude and dumb 
show he stands unrivalled among artists. 

. J. A. SyMonps. 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
OF ARTS. 


IT cannot but be acknowledged that portraits constitute as usual 
the principal feature, if not the principal interest, of this year’s 
exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts. Millais leads off with 
his splendid tour de force, “ Hearts are Trumps; Portraits of 
Elizabeth, Diana, and Mary, daughters of Walter Armstrong, 
Esq.” Then come his portraits of Sir James Paget, of the 
Marquis of Westminster, and of Master Liddell, son of Charles 
Liddell, Esq.—each in its way as good as tan be. Never were 
the splendid physical endowments of this painter more manifest. 
As a painter of pure sense impressions he stands unrivalled. 
There can be nothing more startlingly real than the effect pro- 
duced on the spectator who enters Gallery 3 by the figures of 
the girls playing cards, who regard him from the other-end of the 
room. They are more real, more alive, than the living men and 
women who gaze on them. This powerful illusion is greatly 
enhanced by the scale of colour selected for rendering the sub- 
ject. We find the keynote in the white azaleas of the upper 
left-hand corner, and, starting thence, the whole is set before us 
with complete unity of tone, in unmistakable, unmysterious 
daylight. Given the keynote, which is of course absolutely in 
the discretion of the artist, everything is right. As regards the 
apparently reckless handling, we must bear in mind that the 
science of representation is a science of symbols, and that each 
man has to adapt or invent symbols fitted to express the class of 
facts which he has intended to represent. In Mr. Millais’ case 
the symbols which he employs are so admirably calculated to 
render the matter which he intends to render that we cannot 
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quarrel with them, though we may feel that they partake more 
of the nature of sleight of hand than of true workmanship. In 
his landscapes, as in his portraits of the surgeon, the marquis, 
and the boy, we may be, sure that we have all that Mr. Millais 
saw of each scene, or of each creature, expressed in symbols 
fully adequate to the purpo 
not compete with the splendid realism of Millais. But Mr. 
Whistler takes a foremost place in virtue of the intellectual 
power which he has shown in his forcible “ Arrayment in Grey 
and Black ; Portrait of the Painter’s Mother.” The treatment of 


the subject is stiff, und harsh even to painfulness. At first sight” 


in its voluntary renunciation of any attempt to rouse pleasurable 
sensations by line, or form, or colour, it brings up a vision of the 
typical Huguenot interior—protestantism in a Catholic country. 
Then, the longer we dwell on it, the more cruelly vivid becomes 
the presentment to us of life with its sources of joy sealed or 
exhausted. Mr. Millais, as we have noticed above, starts 
directly from his sense impressions unmodified by any mental 
operation ; Mr. Whistler starts from a precisely opposite point of 
view. The attitude of mind in his sitter being conceived, he has 
worked it out, selecting the key of colour and the lines of com- 
position so as to enforce, as it were, rather the mental attitude 
than the material facts. In Mr. Watts we have an artist who is 
without the physical force of Millais, and (looking at Mr. 
Whistler’s work of this year) without the intellectual vigour of 
Whistler. But Mr. Watts has a vein of poetic sensibility, and a 
refined ‘taste, which make his work always interesting however 
unequal. His portraits of Mr. Calderon and Mr. Dunlop must 
rank amongst his best efforts. Both are fine in colour, and dis- 
tinguished by the characteristic intention with which minor facts 
in each face are ignored or suppressed, the chief effort being 
concentrated in emphasizing the most essential lines only. By 
this method, when it reaches full success, we get, not so much the 
individual, but the type of which the individual is a variation ; 
the root of the word ; a simpler and at the same time a more 
condensed and intensified form of the man we know. Amongst 
the vigorous realistic painters of whom Mr. Millais must be 
reckoned the chief, Mr. Orchardson takes high rank with his 
unaffected and lifelike “ Portrait of a Lady.” It is a satisfactory 
piece of substantial work characterized by an air of healthy 
reality. The red gown has been successfully encountered, the 
figure stands well, and looks out of doors, which is saying a 
great deal. Gallait’s “ Mlle. A. B.” is the work of a powerful and 
highly trained painter. The little child figure is alive with 
natural child piquancy. 

When we leave the portraits, perhaps the marking picture of 
the exhibition is Mr. Walker’s “Harbour of Refuge.” It 
challenges attention even in the trying neighbourhood of Millais’ 
dashing work. There may be in these galleries pictures more 
harmoniously complete in themselves as, for instance, Mr. 
Leighton’s lovely poem, “Summer Moon,” but there is no 
picture more considerable in real content. Mr. Walker gives us 
material enough to furnish out a lifetime of subjects to the 
average painter. Every figure in the group of old men is a 
separate study of character read with insight. The attitude of 
the careless servant who supports the old woman is admirably 
expressive, but her face—why has Mr. Walker suffered us to 
look straight into those eyeless sockets? The tone, too, is 
unsatisfactory, the atmosphere is oppressive, the air seems 
choked with brickdust. Yet, though there is something of 
relative failure, there is much of positive achievement, and we 
have cause to be grateful in the presence of so original an 
artist, who seizes out of the daily life of his people the elements 
of dignity and pathos. In Mr. W. Richmond we have not, 
indeed, an original artist, but an artist of considerable ability, 
and of natural good taste refined by constant study of the best 
models. His “Lament of Ariadne” is a striking performance. 
The individual study which has evidently gone to the rendering 
and the masterly treatment of the’ drapery go far to make us 
forget the first predominant impression, viz. that we hear “ The 
Lament of Ariadne” by Mr. Richmond in the style of Mr. 
Leighton, Of Mr. Leighton’s contributions we have before 
spoken (see Academy, No. 46, vol. iii. p. 148), and need only add 
that they fully preserve, in the disturbing glare and contrasts of 
a public exhibition, their own air of harmony and distinction. 
The “condottiere” is refined and spirited, and nothing mars our 
pleasure in “Summer Moon” but a faint sense of discontent 
that the painter has not felt and made us feel more clearly the 


se. Asa painter Mr. Whistler can-- 





structure of the beautiful limbs before us. Mr. Poynter’s 
“ Andromeda ” is Soe. It is to be regretted that such 
an amazing quantity of good work would have been put into 
such a falling-to-pieces composition. It suggests a design 
originally intended to decorate some allotted architectural 
spaces. In the centre the monster, to right the clever-looking 
little Perseus, to left the chained woman whose lower proportions 
are of inordinate length, to right again, and again to left, two 
little pieces of landscape. The moment of action also is 
unluckily selected ; we cannot stop with ease in the middle of 
the thrust which is to free Andromeda. But still there remains 
for us so great cause for satisfaction in the seriousness of 
intention, and in the amount of conscientious and artist-like 
work, as fairly vindicates the claim of “ Andromeda” to be 
considered a painting of high importance. The grand pro- 
cessional air of Mr. Mason’s band of harvesters has been a 
thing well found and finely felt. A great deal of the strange 
suggestiveness of this artist’s works seems to arise from the . 
very sense we have of their incompleteness. To the point 
desired, and sufficiently to place ‘us in full relations with the 
motive, they are however finished, and that thoroughly ; there 
the hand stops. Much may be slight, but nothing is sketchy. 
“Fair, Quiet, and Sweet Rest,” by Mr. Fildes, hardly justifies 
the considerable eulogiums which have been passed upon 
it. It is undoubtedly a work of promise, but at the same time 
of inadequate performance. With brilliant qualities, it shows 
grave defects. From end to end there is not a passage exactly 
true in relation to any other. The vigorous Scotch-looking 
handling gives full effect to drawing which is not free from the 
reproach of slovenliness. But the fresh, bright spring of youth 
which seems to flow into the picture attracts and prevents us 
from being quite out of humour with the evident signs of want of 
scholarly training. Again a similar want will be felt in Mr. 
Boughton’s work. The landscape of the “ Flight of the Birds” 
is fine, but the figures are unreal and commonplace. The 
“Coming of Winter” must rank far higher than either of its 
companions. Here there is no obvious shortcoming, and it is 
distinguished by delicate sentiment and much grace of colour. 
If we turn from these works, charming as in some respects they 
are, and look at M. Tissot’s “ Les Adieux,” we recognise at once 
the work of a well endowed and thoroughly accomplished artist. 
The work of a man who knows what he wants to do, and how to 
do it, “ Les Adieux” is, both in conception and presentment, as 
polished and high-bred as a poem of the best society should be. 
There is not a touch, not a fallen leaf, which does not lead up 
to, or help in some imperceptible way, the main beauty of the 
picture, viz. the exquisitely subtle expression of the girl’s face. 
“Lavinia” shows Mr. Leslie; always an attractive painter of 
daintily bred damsels, at his very best. His “ Elopement” has 
been unfortunately hung. The virile force which Legros has 
put into his “ Pelerinage” breaks down through the river and 
reeds below, and crushes them up and drives them out of sight 
utterly. Of Mr. Poole’s “ Remorse” it is equally difficult to 
speak, or to be silent. Can we leave it there with its strange 
imperative air unchallenged? Here is a man who has left us to 
our nineteenth-century realism, to our vers de société, and our 
verses of sentiment, and comes with a subject of which we know 
nothing set in a light which is a riddle to us, and embodied in 
shapes which are not human, and yet—here is some true artistic 
ower. 
¢ In the Sculpture Galleries, “ Maternal Love,” by J. Dalou (terra- 
cotta, life-size), affords us a beautiful example of delicately just 
treatment of a modern subject. In statuary, as in painting, such 
subjects are for the most part invaded by dry dulness, or rush 
off into impertinent rococo. The mother and child are modelled 
with a simple directness of intention, guided by so fine a per- 
ception of beauty in life and delicate instinct for the just right 
mode of rendering it in art that they attain a quite classic 
charm. The same feeling may be observed in the little terra- 
cotta by the same statuary, “Le Jour des Rameaux,” above 
which is Mr. Woolner’s “in Memoriam,” another example of 
good work and genuine artistic sentiment. And a very poetic 
conception will be found in Mr. Spencer-Stanhope’s “ Andro- 
meda.” The lower limbs are rather empty, but the torso, and 
indeed the whole upper portion of the figure displays modelling 
of a far higher order than one ‘would expect from a mere ac- 


quaintance with Mr. Stanhope’s work with the brush. 
E, F. S, PATTISON. 
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ART NOTES. 





The death of Mr. Richard Westmacott, R.A., the well-known 
sculptor, occurred at Kensington on April 19th. Mr. Westma- 
cott was bornin London in 1799. Amongst his most esteemed 
works are reckoned “ Venus and Ascanius,” “The Player on the 
Cymbals,” and a “ Nymph and Faun.” He was also the author 
of a history of sculpture, and of an essay on the colouring of 
statues. ciigiiccieaaptitinines 


The reorganization of the art institutions of Berlin continues 
to occupy much of public attention.. No. 17 of Jm Neuen Reich 
contains an article in which the brightening prospects of the 
museums are discussed. The writer points out that the increased 
funds at their disposal will enable them to undertake much 
which has hitherto been out of the question. He strongly urges 
the formation of a museum of casts from all the most distin- 
guished works in forcign galleries, and invites the government 
to earn the thanks of the. scientific world by employing the 
— navy on voyages of archaeological investigation and 

iscovery. cpepinigniene 


The April number of the Preussische Fahrbiicher contains an 
article bearing Conze’s signature which carefully estimates the 
relative merits as catalogues of the late Dr. Carl Friederichs’ 
Berlins antike Bildwerke and Botticher’s Konigliche Museen. 
The writer considers that Friederichs’ book, although defaced 
by certain much to be regretted blemishes, is a model of genuine 
popular treatment, and offers as much of interest to the laity as to 
the learned. Bétticher’s catalogue, on the one hand, wants in 
comprehensiveness, and, in spite of the dragging in of all possible 
minutiae, is not sufficiently worked out to be of.service to the 
learned, and, on the other hand, takes in too much for the simple 
public, and is often so abstruse as to be incomprehensible. 


M. Léon Heuzey, professor of archaeology at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, has just brought his course of lectures to a close by 
two experimental lessons on Greek costume, to which he invited 
members of the Academy of Fine Arts, art students, and critics. 
A patient study of the works of Greek antiquity has convinced 
M. Léon Heuzey that the costume of the men and women of 
ancient Greece was composed simply of squares of stuffs varying 
in dimension. With squares of various stuffs M. Heuzey re- 
produced on the living model all the diverse and often com- 
plicated arrangements of drapery which are to be found on the 
statues, basreliefs, and vase paintings of ancient Greece. Last 

ear the professor terminated his course by similar experiments 
illustrating Assyrian and Egyptian costume. Next year he 
intends to take as his subject Roman archaeology and the more 
complicated costume of the Roman people. 





M. Jules Canongé pe ge to the Louvre in 1870 two 
valuable drawings in red chalk by Raphael, representing one 
Psyche, the other Jupiter giving a kiss to Love. These two 
drawings are now publicly exhibited in the Salle Louis XIV of 
the Musée des Dessins. All the sculptures, vases, and bronzes 
from the chateaux of the Tuileries, Meudon, and St.-Cloud, are 
at present brought together in the gallery of the Daru Pavilion. 


MM. Edouard Dubufe and Mazerolles are about to open in 
Paris a studio for pupils. 





The April number of the acy mag’ °g fiir bildende Kunst con- 
‘ tains a very excellent etching, by W. Unger, of “ Die Lauten- 

spielerin,” after Terborch. The original is one of the “ Meister- 
werke der Kasseler Gallerie.”—Wilhelm Schmidt, of Munich, 
contributes some original researches on Jean Baptist van der 
Meiren, ‘commonly known as van der Meer.—B. Stark draws 
the attentiori of the German public to the importance of the 
recent excavations on the site of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
in a valuable letter addressed to the editor, v. Liitzow, and accom- 
panied by a plan of the situation. 





_ The Oesterreichische Museum in Vienna is making prepara- 
tions for a permanent exhibition of the various modes of repro- 
. ducing works of art. The special committee of organization 








consists of Artaria, v. Eitelberger, ‘v.: Hauslab, Schestag, and 
Moritz Thausing. The scheme for the first exhibition includes 
five groups: (1) Engraving in wood and metal; iy Etching ; 
(3) Lithography ; (4) Galvanoplastic impressions ; (5) Daguerreo- 
type, photography, photolithography, heliograph 
and nature-printing. aipiticansibien 

The art-union of Basle is engaged in forming an exhibition in 
honour of the opening of the newly erected Hall of. Art. The 
exhibition is to include the paintings both ef modern and ancient 
masters, and will commence on May 26. It is said that the 
schools of Munich and Diisseldorf will be in great force,.alfhough 
Swiss artists will of course occupy the first rank. The Nether- 
lands are to furnish the chief contingent of the works of old 
masters, but both the Italian and French schools will be weil 
represented. 


The sale of the works of art belonging to M. Henri Rochc- 
fort took place on April 17. With the exception of a Meyer, 
“Plage de Scheveningen,” which was sold for the rather high 
price of 1550 frs., and a van Goyen, which went for 780 frs., all 
the paintings were of a very middling order.—A large and 
valuable collection of Limoges enamels was disposed of by M. 
Pillet on April 12; the most remarkable were—Penicault (le 
vieux): a fine triptych, the centre compartment representing 
Christ on the Cross; the left wing, Christ bearing the Cross ; 
the right wing, the Descent from the Cross ; each plaque 26 c. 
in height, the centre 24 c. in width, and the two sides toc. ; 
3500 fr. Pape (N.): a very fine plaque, which had formed a por- 
tion of a triptych representing figures in a landscape looking 
towards the left, and appearing to listen to some one preaching ; 
32 c. high, 174 c. wide; 2500 fr.—The paintings left by M. 
Zamacois came to the hammer on April 15. “ L’Heure du Ren- 
dez-vous” went for 6000 fr. ; “ Un Confessional,” 6100 fr. These 
were the highest prices reached by the works of the artist him- 
self. His collection, which was sold at the same time, contained 
a fine painting by Madrazzo, “Jeune Femme jouant avec un 
Singe,” and several examples of Fortuny—a painter whose works 
are rarely seen in auction rooms.—On the same day took place 
the sale of the collection of M. L. M., the principal event of 
which was the active competition for a picture by Brascassat, 
“Taureau attaqué par un Chien,” which was knocked down for 
10,550 fr.—We find that the Berlin Museum is not the lucky pur- 
chaser of the du Cerceau work which came to the hammer at 
the sale of M. Vaudoyer’s effects. The Chronique des Arts for 
April 24 corrects this statement, which we copied from a pre- 
vious number. The work of du Cerceau was acquired by M. 
Edmond de Rothschild.—The last days of the sale of the Gillott 
collection, the 4th and 5th May, fully equalled in excitement and 
interest those which preceded them. Several fine examples of 
Turner went for very high prices; the “ Ehrenbreitstein” for 
2650 guineas, “ Bamborough Castle” for 3150 guineas. Draw- 
ings by Hunt brought prices varying from 200 to 500 guineas. 
The large Rubens fetched only 1200 guineas. 
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New Publications. 


ALTEN, F. von. Aus Tischbein’s Leben u. Briefwechsel. 
Seemann, 

BERTRAM, Dr. Neue baltische Skizzen. Helsingfors: Wasenius. 
(Leipzig: Voss.) 

Erut, Hermann. 
Berlin : Nicolai. 

FROEHNER, W. Les Musées de France, recueil de monuments 
antiques. Liv, 1et2. Fol. planches. Paris: Rothschild. 

Gortue’s Briefe an Eichstidt. Mit Erlautrgn. hrsg. von W. Frhrn. 
v. Biedermann. Berlin: Hempel. 

HEMARDINQUER. La Cyropédie, essai sur les idées morales et 
politiques de Xénophon. Paris: Thorin. 

HILDEBOLD VON SCHWANGAU, Die Minnelieder von, zum ersten- 
male iibersetzt u. mit begleitendem Texte herausgegeben von Joh. 
Schrott. 

Inst1TUTO di Corrispondenza Archeologica, Monumenti, Annali, Bol- 
letino dell. (Published by Archaeological Institute of Bonn.) Berlin: 
Asher. 

SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD, J. Zur Geschichte des deutschen Meister- 
gesanges. Notizen und Literaturproben aus den Dresdner Hand- 
schriften des Hans Sachs und anderer Meistersinger. Berlin: 
Lobeck. 


Leipzig : 


Essays und Studien. (Literary and Oriental.) 
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Theology. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY, 

S1r,—It is always dangerous to publish opinions upon part of a 
great question without also laying down, explicitly as well as implicitly, 
the wider principles which should cover the question as a whole ; and I 
see by your note in the current number of the Academy that I have not 
escaped this danger. 

I have promised, if possible, to carry on my enquiry as to the Fourth 
Gospel also to the Synoptics ; and, till this is done, I must venture to 
think that some of your objections to my argument are a little prema- 
ture. Iam quite ready to admit the ‘‘antecedent probability” of a 
legendary element finding its way into the Evangelical history. But 
‘‘antecedent probability” will not carry us far. We ask to what extent 
legendary matter has thus entered in, And the only way in which the 
answer can be given is by determining the relation in which the writers 
stand to their history. This, I think, can be decided in the case of the 
Fourth Gospel by independent considerations ; and if such considera- 
tions point to the Apostle St. John as the author of the Gospel, it ap- 
peared to me rather superfluous to argue the question of legend in con- 
nection with it further. The same conditions do not apply to the 
Synoptic Gospels ; and it slightly misrepresents me to say that I deny 
the existence of legendary matter in these. On the contrary, I have 
rather asserted it (pp. 258, 267, 268). But I think there is strong 
evidence to show that such légendary accretion as s¢ems to be there is 
still very near to the original facts. When I come to the Synoptic 
Gospels, I will state my reasons for this opinion more fully, but in the 
meantime I can hardly admit that the objection is relevant to my pre- 
sent argument. : 

Again, I think you push into a little too much prominence the par- 
ticular argument from the ‘‘ circumstantial precision” of the Gospel. 
I have only made use of this along with others, and it loses a great part 
of its force when separated from its context. The point of the sentence 
quoted lies in the conditional clause. I say that the relations of Juda- 
ism to nascent Christianity are depicted in a way in which they could 
not have been, had the author been born after the taking of Jerusalem— 
and I am not aware that this argument has ever been fairly met. Be- 
sides I maintain, and have endeavoured to establish step by step, that 
the circle of ideas within which the Gospel moves is entirely the Evan- 
gelical and Apostolic circle, not the Gnostic or any other. 

I did not fancy that I had given any great prominence to Sir R. Han- 
son: at least as much, I should have thought, is given to Dr. Scholten 
and M. Renan, not to speak of authors like Meyer and Weizsacker, with 

whom I more nearly agree. My reason for choosing Dr. Keim was 
simply because he seemed to hold the anti-Johannean hypothesis in its 
most tenable form and with its least substantial element sifted out of it. 
If any better representatives of this theory exist, I should be glad to 
know of them. The hypothesis of ‘‘ mediate authorship” (pp. 301-4) 
may perhaps need more discussion, but I am convinced myself that it 
will not hold, and that the arguments are all there, and only need to be 
arrayed. 

If it is true that ‘‘ many of my arguments have too strong a likeness 
to the (present ?) century,” by all means let them be dismissed. I had 
made it my endeavour to exclude all that was not based on permanent 
conditions of human nature ; and wherever I have failed to do this, I 
have missed my object. But care should be taken lest, in flying from 
one form of modernism, we fall into another. I am convinced that a 
good deal of German criticism (admirable, magnificent as that criticism 
is) is yet essentially modern, and not only modern, but German in the 
restricted sense. That is why I do not adopt quite so fully as you 
would wish me the method of “‘liberal”—i.¢. practically ‘of ‘liberal 
German ”—criticism. I am prepared to defend my procedure in this 
respect, and I hope I shall be able to make it appear in time that the 
principles upon which 1 have worked are not taken up at hap-hazard, 
but hang systematically together. W. SANDAY. 

Great Waltham, Chelmsford, May 3. 


[So far as our note is liable to misconception, we are most happy to 
modify it in the sense of the above explanation. To take the points in 
order. First, German criticism has passed through several phases, and 
we questioned whether an English critic was justified in taking up the 
subject at such an advanced point. This doubt, however, was only 
thrown out incidentally. As for Sir R. Hanson, it is true that he is 
referred to, as far as we can remember, only twice by Mr. Sanday, but 
on both occasions in a pointed manner, and apparently as the most 





noteworthy English writer. Secondly, we are quite aware that Mr. 
Sanday’s argument from circumstantial precision hangs together with 
that from the doctrinal characteristics of the Gospel, but we thought, 
perhaps erroneously, that this was patent to the reader by one express 
mention of the complete analysis of the book. The quotation about 
Shakespeare tempted us by its incisiveness. Our third remark was to 
the effect that the admission of the historical character of the Fourth 
Gospel involved a similar admission with regard to the other Gospels, 
This was no doubt liable to. misconception: we should have said, 
‘‘with regard to great part of the other Gospels.” The relevance of 
the argument is an open question-; we only asserted that it might be 
urged by an objector. Fourthly, Mr. Sanday is*mistaken in supposing 
that ‘‘liberal” criticism is identical to us with German. Not so; 
criticism is essentially neither German nor English, but should seek to 
transcend mere local or temporary peculiarities. And we fear that Mr, 
Sanday’s psychological point of view has not escaped the danger of 
onesidedness.] 





Contents of the Fournals. 


Journal Asiatique, Jan—Rapport sur une mission archéologique 
dans le Yémen; par M. J. Halévy.—Nouvelles et mélanges: Phonetic 
Values, and History of Assurbanipal, by G. Smith; par M. J. Oppert. 
[We regret the bitter tone of M. Oppert’s criticisms, which points to 
some personal misunderstanding between himself and Mr. Smith, It 
would be absurd to ignore the eminent services of M. Oppert. We 
question however whether he himself always observes the rule of 
acknowledging the labours of his predecessors. Two or three of his 
facts are questionable. J/at Mas is not madbar(u), ‘‘ desert,” but 
**the land of Mash” (Gen. x. 23). The Iphtatael yucta/atsir is paral- 
leled by the Istataphal yustetesir ; and the value mas assigned to the 
character fa is imaginary.]—Yarkand (Mr. Forsyth’s mission); par J. M. 
—Lettre 4 M. Jules Mohl. 

GOtting. gel. Anzeigen, March 27.—Kohut on the Persian trans- 
lation of the Pentateuch by Tavus; rev. by H. E., who finds much to 
censure in the execution.of the work, and questions the authorship of 
Tavus (Taus, ta@s).—April 24. Works on Lfbyan inscriptions by MM. 
Reboud, Faidherbe, and Judas; rev. by H. E., who expresses a heart 
recognition of the services to linguistic science rendered by the Frenc 
in Algeria ; she adds a few words on Count Sierakowski’s work on the 
Berber languages and tribes, which includes a grammar of the Scha@i 
by M, Torchon. 





New Publications. 


Brocxuaus, Cl. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens in seiner Bedeutung 
fiir die Kirche seiner Zeit. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 


MoESINGER, G. Supplementum Corporis Ignatiani. Innsbruck : 
Wagner. 
Reuss, E. Bibliotheca Novi Testamenta Graeci. Strassburg. 





Philosophy and Science. 





Auerbach’s Edition of Spinoza. [Z. de Spinoza’s Simmtliche Werke. 
Translated from the Latin, with a Life of Spinoza, by Berthold 
Auerbach, 2 vols, Cotta. 

Since the first edition of this work was published thirty 

years ago, 3000 copies have been sold—a fact on which the 

translator is not unreasonably disposed to congratulate his 
countrymen, as the number must have been made up out- 
side the learned classes to whom the Latin text is accessible. 

The present edition is “corrected and enlarged ;” the new 

matter in the life is chiefly derived from van Vloten, whose 

discovery of unpublished letters to and from Spinoza led to 
the identification of two anonymous correspondents with 

Dr. Schaller and a young Saxon noble von Tschirnhaus. 

These letters were translated in 1870 by Dr. Willis, 2. de 

Spinoza, Life, Correspondence, and Ethics; and to English 

readers by far the most valuable part of the present work is 

that supplied by Professor Schaarschmidt, who translates the 
early work of Spinoza which he had edited in ‘the original 

Dutch in 1869, and which was only otherwise accessible in 

an uncritical Latin translation by van Vloten, its discoverer. 

This Korte Verhandeling van God, de Mensch en deszelfs Wet- 

stand (“Short Treatise on God, Man, and Human Happir ess”) 

covers nearly exactly the same ground as the Z¢hics, and 

contains by implication all Spinoza’s characteristic doctrines ; . 

but it is of peculiar interest to the student of his system as 
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showing which parts of this Spinoza accepted for their own 
sake, and which as necessary logical inferences from pre- 
vious assumptions, for it is certainly one of the disadvantages 
of the mathematical mode of demonstration that a con- 
scientious thinker is led by it to say sometimes more and 
sometimes less than he presumably thinks. The two points 
on which Spinoza’s views seem to have undergone modi- 
fication as well as development are the will, of which he is 
more anxious to deny the existence than the freedom, 
though this is perhaps rather a difference of language and 
arrangement than opinion (cf. Z7/. ii. 49, cor.); and the 
natural world, which in chap. iv. he seems half inclined to 
speak of as “der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid,” instead of, as 
in the Z¢hics, strictly identifying God and the whole sum of 
natural existences. 

In his translation Auerbach has aimed, he tells us, at 
faithfulness and accuracy, and “dabei moglichst deutsch 
zu schreiben ;” in the latter respect he may have been more 
successful than in the former, though we cannot think that 
his style would have lost by following the pointed terseness 
of the original more closely. He seems as a rule to give 
the general sense; which it is scarcely possible to mistake, 
with sufficient accuracy ; but he does not aim at reproducing 
the exact value of each word in the text, and, what is worse, 
he allows himself to use different equivalents for the same 
word, and the same equivalent for different words. Thus 
idea is generally Vorstellung, but sometimes Jace; imaginatio 
is sometimes Lindbildungskraft, sometimes Phantasie, and 
imaginari sometimes sich in der Phantasie vorstellen, some- 
times sich einbilden, sometimes dariiber phantasiren. It is 
thus left to the translator’s discretion what precise shade of 
meaning a particular passage shall receive. Vorstellung and 
Einbildungskraft are German for idea and imagination, and 
it was for Herr Auerbach to explain, if necessary, how much 
of the ordinary literary connotation of the words his readers 
must dismiss from their minds in order to follow Spinoza’s 
use of them. We had marked a few passages taken at 
hazard, in which we had to turn to the original for expla- 
nation of the translation: vol. i. p. 529, we find the precept, 
“ Vergniigen nur so weit zu geniessen, als es zur Erhaltung 
der Gesundheit geniigt.” Spinoza could not have written 
this, and did write Dediciis in tantum frui, &c.; the nur is 
redundant, and almost reverses the meaning. Vol. ii. p. 430, 
is an instance of the same word set to do double duty ; Herr 
Auerbach has, “so weiss ich nicht, wer ihm gesagt hat, dass 
wir . . nur durch freien Beschluss des Geistes festen und 
bestandigen Geistes sein konnen ;” Spinoza, of course, “ ex 
libero mentis decreto fieri ut firmato et constanti simus 
animo ;” and in the same letter the phrase, “ qua in re satis, 
ne dicam, nimis confidenter perstat,” might surely be better 
translated in a rich and flexible language than as we find it, 
“und hierbei bleibt er ziemlich, um nicht zu sagen, allzu 
vertrauensvoll stehen.” Small blemishes and inaccuracies 
(Machtvollkommenheit for sufficientia, das Verstandniss for 
70 intelligere, &c.) are rather numerous, and though it may be 
said that these are trifles, still it is scarcely worth while to 
translate an author like Spinoza unless he is to be naturalised 
amongst the classics of a language; and a good deal will 
have to be done to the work before us before it will dispense 
any serious amateur of Spinozism from the necessity of 
learning Latin. There is a real difficulty in vol. ii. p. 325 ; 
Spinoza is answering Blyenbergh’s enquiry whether God was 
the cause of Adam’s disobedience, and the obscure passage 
runs “non vero quatenus malum erat ; nam malum, quod in 
eo erat, non erat aliud quam privationis status, quem propter 
illud opus Adamus amittere debebat.” Willis translates 
quite at random, “not however, as it was evil, for the evil 
that was in it was nothing other than a state of privation into 





which Adam must fall by reason of the act ;” Auerbach not 
much better, ““denn das Bose, das darin war, war nichts 
Anderes, als der Zustand der Beraubung, welchen Adam 
wegen jener That annehmen miisste.” This is one of the 
letters which was not written in Latin, and perhaps Professor 
Schaarschmidt will be able to correct the common text by 
the original Dutch version ; but meanwhile we had certainly 
better construe, ‘“‘ For the evil which was in it was nothing 
else than (the evil) of privation of the state which (state) on 
account of that deed Adam was to lose.” 
H. LAWRENNY, 





The Morphology and Physiology of Plants. [otanische Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Morphologie und Physiologie, Herausge- 
geben von Dr. Johannes Hanstein, Prof. der Botanik an der Uni- 
versitat Bonn.] 1870-1871. 

Four numbers of this important publication are now before 
us ; each number, whether of smaller or larger dimensions, 
being devoted to a single subject with a separate title-page, 
so as to be complete in itself. The subjects already pub- 
lished are as follows :—1. The Development of the Embryo 
in Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons. 2. On the Structure 
and Development of Bacillariae (Diatomaceae). 3. On the 
History of the Growth and Morphology of the Roots of 
Phaenogams. 4. On the Development of the Embryo in the 
Genus Selaginella. It will at once be observed that the 
subjects are not such as promise much novelty, but it is of 
great importance that, after the various theories which have 
appeared from time to time, we should at last have some 
point on which we can firmly place the sole of our foot. It 
is much to be wished that botanical instructors, or the hand- 
books which are submitted to students, should not bewilder 
them with a multitude of theories, good sense in most cases 
being sufficient to indicate what is really the true one. It is 
proposed at present to confine our remarks to the two latter 
subjects with the intention at some future time of adverting 
to the two earlier numbers. 

The paper on the development and morphology of roots 
is due to J. Reinke, but the observations were conducted 
under the guidance of the editor. The consideration of 
the root of Gymnogens did not come within the views of 
the author. The subject is of some importance as regards the 
prevalent notions of the functions of the spongelets or hood 
(Haube), as it is called in the memoir, the truth in all pro- 
bability lying between extreme views on either side. That 
it is active at the first moment of development can scarcely 
be doubted, though the outer cells soon become effete and 
inactive. The young root is by the author divided into five 
parts : the pleroma, which, as the name implies, fills up the 
centre of the rootlet, and is homologous with pith ; a layer 
of cells called pericambium, which lies between the pleroma 
and another set of cells, to which he gives the name of peri- 
blema, which may be regarded as the rudiments of bark ; 
another layer of cells beyond this called the dermatogen, 
which generates the cuticle above and the spongelet below. 
The process is just the same in adventitious roots, which 
appear almost always to be developed in the neighbourhood 
of a spiral vessel. Slight modifications occur now and then, 
but the general structure is just what is described in the case 
of the primary and adventitious rootlets of the common sun- 
flower. It is to be regretted-that the anomalous primary 
rootlet of Tropaeolum did not come under notice, and it 
would have been very interesting to know precisely the 
relations of the coleorhize, which is quite distinct from the 
false coleorhize arising from the prolongation of the base of 
the cotyledons, to the included rootlet. The production 
of the four adventitious rootlets in Impatiens almost contem- 
poraneous with the development of the primary rootlet is 
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very curious. ‘The term endorhizal ought to be expunged 
as characteristic of Monocotyledons, as in the greater portion 
of the class the first root is as truly exorhizal as in any 
Dicotyledon. 

The other memoir to which we advert at present is that 
on the development of the embryo in the genus Selaginella. 
It is not, however, confined merely to a portion of what had 

iously been so well done by Hofmeister, and it would 
perhaps be difficult to point out any important additional 
information which it affords; though some points, as the 
development and form of the spermatozoids and of the root- 
lets, are treated at greater length than could be expected in 
a mere general investigation like that of Hofmeister. The 
several stages, moreover, of the formation of the suspensor 
and embryo are carried out more continuously, and we have 
the fact put forward more prominently that the plumule and 
primary rootlet are horizontal, and not vertical, as in ferns. 
The occasional transformation of the aérial roots into leafy 
shoots is curious. As regards the development of the roots 
themselves there is merely a resemblance with that of Phae- 
nogams in the earliest stage, and that only in certain plants. 
In Phaenogams the several parts enumerated above, pleroma, 
&c., are from the first distinctly separated, whereas in the 
vascular Cryptogams they are merely differentiated as well in 
the embryo as in the growing stem by corresponding divi- 
-sions in the segments. 

The lettering unfortunately in the former memoir is not 
always very clear, which makes it difficult to understand the 
figures, which is the more necessary as the terms used are 
not familiar. M. J. BERKELEY. 





Notes of Discoveries and Scientific Work. 


Geography. 

Central Asia.—The narrative of a most important journey in Central 
Asia, made in the summer of last year by A. P. Fedchenko, is given 
in Petermann’s Mitthetlungen, having been prepared from a collection 
of the traveller’s letters published at Tashkend. Central Asia, especially 
the region surrounding the high valley of Eastern Turkestan, has long 
rivalled the North Polar area and the Nile basin of Africa as a centre 
of attraction for geographical explorations. The present journey forms 
the chief step in the steady advance which has been made from the 
Russian side. Fedchenko entered the diminished Khanate of Kokand 
from Kojend, in the Russian province of Turkestan, and at an audience 
granted by the Khan at the capital city he obtained a written permission 
to travel in the Khanate. From the city of Kokand the traveller first went 
southward by Ispara, on the way which leads through the mountains to the 
principality of Karategin ; but the passes in this direction were closed to 
the Kokandians through a rebellion of the Kirghiz. Fedchenko describes 
the head of the Ispara valley as an extensive circus, on the southern 
side of which po peaks rise to a heigit of from 18,000 to 19,000 feet ; 
between each of these a great glacier with side moraines sinks into the 
valley, descending to a level of about 10,000 feet above the sea.. The 

to Karategin is over one of these glaciers. From this the route 
ay across the high spurs of the mountains which bound the Khanate, 
south-eastward to where a side valley of the Syr Daria, that of the Kur- 
shab, a small tributary, leads up to the most important pass of the whole 
region, the Terek-Dawan, on the highway to Kashgar and Eastern 
Turkestan. The Terek pass is scattered over with great stones to 
such an extent that it can only be used for traffic in winter, when the 
snow has filled up the spaces between these." In summer the caravans 
take a more circuitous route by a side pass. The summit of the Terek, 
looking down towards Kashgar, appears to have been the extreme limit 
of the journey. 

Southern Arabia.—The results of elaborate investigations of the 
geography of Southern Arabia, made during a long residence in the 
neighbourhood of Aden, by Freiherr von Maltzan, are published in 
the same journal. Von Maltzan obtained his knowledge for the most 
part by a regular system of examination of every traveller arriving by 
any of the routes which centre in Aden ; and by comparing the accounts 
thus received with the descriptions given in the manuscript work of the 
Arabian geographer ‘‘ El Hamdani,” a copy of which he was fortunate 
enough to find in Aden. In this way he has been able to map out a 
region of the country stretching north- and eastward almost equal in 
extent to Bavaria. When studied along with the journeys of von 





Wrede, Munzinger, and Miles, the map forms a most valuable addition 
to geography, by filling up a space which was hitherto a perfect blank. 

The Yellowstone National Park.—This remarkable tract of coun- 
try, to which attention was directed in the Academy, No. 46 (vol. iii. 
p- 151), has been described in considerable detail by Dr. F. V. Hayden 
in the parts of the American Fournai of Science for the present year. 
The April number contains a map of the park and its surroundings, 
and the Report of the Committee on Public Lands, which serves to 
explain its many interesting features. 

Ameland.—A company has been founded, and operations already 
commenced, for the purpose of throwing a double dam across the 
Wadden, which flows | ort caved Ameland and the mainland, and uniting 
this island with Friesland. The soil of Ameland, which affords very 
rich pasturage, is fast being worn away by the sea. An interesting 
description of the island, and the great engineering undertaking that is 
to save it from destruction, is given in Das Ausland, 1872, No. It. 

Die Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erdkunde zu Berlin, No. 36, 
contains a description, by Dr. Nachtigal, of Wara, the chief town of 
Wadai, with a population of about 10,000. The paper contains a de- 
tailed account of the palace of the Sultan and the chief buildings, and 
is provided with a plan of the town. 

The correspondent of the Zimes in Rome, in a letter of the 8th inst., 
states that reports had reached Naples of an extraordinary ebullition of 
the sea near Stromboli. 


Zoology. 


On the Farly Stages of an Ascidian.—In the year 1866, Kowa- 
levsky published a remarkable series of observations on the embryolo 
and early stages of several Ascidians, in which a structure similar to, if 
not identical with, the type-characters of the Vertebrata was demon- 
strated. These observations were confirmed by Kupffer, who showed, 
in addition, that the nerve-mass actually penetrates the tail of the 
embryo to a considerable distance; but met with opposition from 
Donitz, in a paper which has hitherto been almost entirely ignored. 
Kowalevsky, while continuing this line of research in tracing the 
embryology of Amphioxus, believed he saw a very close resemblance 
between this lowest form of the class of Fishes and similar stages of the 
Ascidian ; and other zoologists arrived at the conclusion that the con- 
necting link between Vertebrates and Invertebrates had been discovered. 
In support of this view, additional and not unimportant evidence is fur- 
nished by Dr. E. S. Morse, in a paper ‘‘ On the Early Stages of an Ascidian 
(Cynthia pyriformis)”—(Proc. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. xiv.). In larvae 
just freed from the egg, he observed so distinct a segmentation of the 
axial chord that he was enabled to count the segments, forty in 
number, four of which extended into the body proper. The tail was 
surrounded by a fin, in which could be clearly distinguished numerous 
fine diverging rays, as in an embryo fish. The axial segments were 
nucleated, and enclosed in a continuous investing sheath, which dis- 
appeared at the caudal tip. The paper by Donitz alluded to above is 
entitled ‘‘On the so-called Chorda of Ascidian Larvae, and the 
Supposed Relationship of Invertebrate and Vertebrate Animals,” and 
is published in the Sttsungsberichte der naturforschenden Freunde 2 
Berlin, 1870-71, as well as in the Archiv fiir Anatomie und Physiologie 
(pp. 761-764). Dr. Dénitz, who made his observations on C/avellina 
lepadiformis at Naples, states that the central nervous mass, as 
described by Kowalewsky, is not found in the larval Clavel/inae ; that 
the string of cells, intermixed with vacuoles, in the axis of their tail, is 
only apparently similar to the vertebrate chorda, being, in fact, quite 
different from it ; and that these cells are arranged concentrically, and 
not in bilateral order, nothing like a vertebra being formed. He 
thinks it even very doubtful if the adjoining cells can be regarded as 
muscle-cells. 

Fossil Phascalomys.—Professor Owen has read before the Royal 
Society (Proc. Royal Soc. 1872, 131) another chapter of his Fossil 
Mammals of Australia, treating of the remains of species of Wombat 
similar in size to. the known existing kinds. These researches are made 
on specimens obtained from the bone-caves of Wellington Valley, and 
the freshwater deposits of Queensland. Modifications of the lacrymal, 
maxillary, and palatal bones in the existing species of wombat were 
applied to the determination of the fossils, and the author was thereby 
enabled to distinguish, in addition to the Phascalomys Mitchelli, known 
since the year 1835, a second species, which he has named Ph. Arefftii, 
after its discoverer. Having likewise met with valuable distinctive 
characters in the mandible, he shows that P%. /atifrons is represented 
among the fossils from the Wellington Valley caves. Three other new 
species, P/. Thomsoni, Ph. platyrhinus, and Ph. parvus, are also founded 
on mandibular remains from Queensland, the last species being 
markedly inferior in size to any of the known living wombats. Prof. 
Owen promises, in a continuation of this memoir, an account of the 
extinct species which exceeded in size the existing wombats. 

Although several more or less complete treatises on and lists of the 
Birds of New Zealand have been published, they were rather of a 
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tentative-and preliminary character; and the work before us (4 History 
of the Birds of New Zealand, by W. L. Buller ; London and New 
Zealand) is the first which gives a full account of this ornithic fauna, 
which, in zoological interest, is not excelled by any other country. The 
work comprises an introductory treatise on the ornithology of New 
Zealand ; a diagnosis of each species, male, female, and young, with 
the synonymy and references to the more important part of the litera- 
ture, followed by a detailed description, to which is added a full 
account of the life-history and habits of the bird. About one-half of 
the species, which amount to some 150, will be represented by coloured 
illustrations. 
not less tham seven plates, and we understand that the author con- 


templates to conclude it with an account of the osteology of the more’ 


remarkable forms. There can be no doubt that Dr. Buller, well known 
in Europe by his preliminary ornithological publications, is eminently 
qualified to fulfil this task. His long residence in the colony and his 
official position have given him rare opportunities of making observa- 
tions and collecting materials ; and by a lengthened visit to England he 
derived the great advantages of studying typical examples, and of 
availing himself of that typographic and artistic skill in which this 
country excels, To judge by the first part just issued, Dr. Buller has 
succeeded in producing a work of real excellence. The text is clear, 
instructive, and not overloaded with unnecessary detail; while the 
illustrations are beautiful and life-like. The remaining parts are to be 
issued at very short intervals. 

The sixteenth volume of the Bulletin de 1’ Académie impériale des 
Sciences de St.-Pétersbourg, 1871, contains some highly interesting 
papers :—1. L. von Schrenck, Report on Several Individuals of Mam- 
moth said to have been recently found in Northern Siberia, from letters 
received from M. Gerh. von Maydell, with remarks on the way in 
which these bodies may have been preserved, their scarcity, &c. (pp. 
147-173).— 2. Alex. Brandt, Supplementary Remarks on Fossil 
Medusae (pp. 413-422).—3. J. F. Brandt, Report on the Progress of 
his Researches on Cetaceans inhabiting seas which covered Central 
Europe and Asia during the Tertiary epoch (pp. 563-566). 

Berichte des naturwissenschaftlich-medizinischen Vereines in Innsbruck, 
i. 1871, contain only one zoological paper, which may be easily over- 
looked, as this journal is almost unknown in this country. It is a 
memoir by C, Heller, ‘‘ Untersuchungen iiber die Crustaceen Tirols,” 
No. 1 (pp. 67-96, with 2 plates), Of the descriptions of the various 
species, we notice particularly those of two new Cyclops and one new 
Candona. 

The Linnean Society has issued the fourth and concluding part of the 
twenty-seventh volume of its Zvansactions. The following zoological 
papers are contained in this volume :—1. H. B. Brady, W. K. Parker, 
and T. R. Jones, A Monograph of the Genus Polymorphina (pp. 197- 
254, pls. 39-42).—2. A. Rattray, On the Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Distribution of the Firolidae (pp. 255-276, pls. 43 and 44).—3. Sir J. 
Lubbock, Notes on the 7hysanura (pp. 277-298, pls. 45 and 46.— 
4. E. L. Moss, On the Anatomy of the Genus Afpendicularia, with the 
description of a new form (pp. 299-304, pl. 47).—5. St. G. Mivart, On 
the Vertebrate Skeleton (pp. 369-392, pl. 53).—6. O. P. Cambridge, 
Descriptions of some British Spiders new to Science ; with a notice of 
others, of which some are now for the first time recorded as British 
species (pp. 393-464, pls. 54-57).—7. R. O. Cunningham, Notes on 
the Reptiles, Amphibia, Fishes, Mollusca, and Crustacea obtained 
during the voyage of H.M.S. Nassau, in the years 1866-69 (pp. 465- 
502, pls. 58 and 59). 

The Forhandlingar + Videnskabs-Selskabet i Christiania, 1871, con- 
tain, besides several smaller notices of local interest, a long paper by 
Axel Boeck, ‘‘ Crustacea amphipoda borealia et arctica,” pp. 83-281, 

reliminary to a larger work which will be shortly published, illustrated 
by 32 plates.—Professor Esmark contributes diagnoses of two new 
fishes, Maurolicus and Argyropelecus, p. 489. . 

It is with very great regret that we have to record the death of Mr. 
GEORGE ROBERT GRAY, which took place on the 6th instant, after a 
short illness. He was born in the year 1808 at Little Chelsea, and was 
appointed an Assistant in the Zoological-Department of the British 
Museum in 1831. At the time of his death, he occupied the post of 
Assistant Keeper of that department. He established his reputation as 
an ornithologist by his Genera of Birds, a great work, in the production 
of which he was engaged for twelve years, from 1837 to 1849. From 
that time he was facile princeps in this branch of science, to which he 
devoted himself almost exclusively. Only a short time before his death 
he completed his invaluable Handlist of Birds, published in three 
volumes by the Trustees of the British Museum. 


Botany. 

Experiments on Hybridization.—Mr. J. Anderson-Henry, one of 
our most skilful horticulturists, is contributing to Zhe Garden the 
details of some important experiments on pure hybridization, or crossing 
distinct species of plants. He finds that in those plants which possess 


two series.of stamens, one long and one short, the results vary essentially 


The work will be issued in five parts, each containing ~ 





according as the pollen is used from one or the other series to effect the 
fertilisation. He uses the short stamens only in all cases where he 
wishes to cross a large on a small species, and with the most successful 
results. The converse also he finds to hold good, remarkable hybrids: 
being produced by using the long stamens where he wished to cross a 
small on a large species. The reason of this he considers to be that 
the shorter stamens contain pollen of smaller grains, and therefore better 
fitted to emit its tubes through the style to fertilise the ovules of 
the smaller species, and vice versé. The plants chiefly operated upon by 
Mr. Anderson-Henry are various species of Geranium, Rhododendron, 
and Azalea. 

The Formation of Ozone by Flowers.—It has been found by 
Mantegazza (Rendiconti del Reale Istituto Lombardo, vol. iii. fasc. vi., 
abstracted in Der Naturforscher, 27th April) that many essential oils, 
like that of peppermint, turpentine, oil of cloves, lavender, bergamot, 
aniseed, nutmeg, thyme, and others, when in contact with the oxygen 
of the atmosphere in presence of sunlight, develop very large quantitiés 
of ozone. The oxidation of these oils is, in fact, a very convenient 
source of ozone, as they, even in small quantities, ozonize much oxygen. 
The action is strongest in direct sunlight, far less so in suffused day- 
light, and very weak or at an end in the dark. The development of 
ozone which has been begun in the light continues for a long time in dark- 
ness. In the same manner act eau-de-cologne, hydromel, and other 
aromatic tinctures on exposure to the solar rays. Experiments which 
Mantegazza has made on flowers with powerful perfume, such as 
the narcissus, hyacinth, heliotrope, mignonette, and others, in closed 
vessels proved that they also form ozone. Those with fainter perfume 
produced less ozone, those without scent none at all. Mantegazza 
believes that this important source of ozone is of hygienic value for-the 
purification of the air of marshy districts. 
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History. 


Droysen’s History of Prussian Policy. [Geschichte der Preussischen 
Politik. 4. Theil, 2. Abtheilung : Friedrich Wilhelm I., Kénig von 
Preussen.] 3 volumes. Berlin: Veit and Co., 1869-70. 

Or Professor Droysen’s comprehensive work on Prussian- 

Policy, four parts have now appeared, in ten volumes, The 

first part, reaching to 1440, describes the origin of the: 

power of the Hohenzollern in Brandenburg, after the Em- 
peror Sigismund, in 1415, gave that electorate (its Ascanian 
dynasty having died out) to Friedrich of Hohenzollern, the 

Burggraf of Niiremberg. The second part carries on the his- 
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tory of the electors to the Thirty Years’ War; the third de- 
scribes to us the Great Elector Friedrich Wilhelm, 1640-88; 
the fourth contains a history of the first King Friedrich L, 
1688-1712, and his successor Friedrich Wilhelm I., 1712-40 ; 
while a supplementary volume describes the original au- 
_thorities and discusses critical difficulties, We shall here 
notice the account of Friedrich Wilhelm I. 

Historical events often have not only a preparatory but 
also a.retrospective influence, since they give a meaning and 
importance to occurrences which the latter would not seem 
to possess if considered by themselves. The recent growth 
of Prussian power sets before us the aim as it were of ail 
those events which Droysen describes ; in the beginning we 
seem to see the end. This is especially the case with our 
author’s later volumes ; in the earlier parts he is not always 
successful in making it visible to us, but in Friedrich 
Wilhelm I.’s time it is clear enough. This prince has been 
often unfavourably judged. The Memoirs of his daughtet, 
the Margravine Wilhelmine of Baireuth, the narratives of 
Pollnitz and Seckendorf, &c., represent him as half perverse 
and half foolish, and this is perhaps still the erroneous view 
among those readers abroad who recollect Macaulay’s essay 
on Frederick the Great. A more favourable view, however, 
soon was formed in Germany, where men perceived that won- 
derful energy and an earnest and honest will and sense of 
duty lay hid under the rough outside of that arbitrary che- 
racter. His son and successor already recognised this, 
though he had himself. been not among the least sufferers 
from the harshness of his father’s character. The judgments 
passed on the king by J. von Miiller, Forster, and Preuss, 
by Ranke and in England by Carlyle, agree in the main 
with Droysen’s view. Droysen too does not go much into 
the personal character of Friedrich Wilhelm and his court, 
but confines himself almost exclusively to Prussian policy, z.¢. 
the diplomatic relations and the -intercourse of Prussia with 
the other powers. Perhaps he has done this too strictly, 
as without altering the main character of his work he might 
have made it more attractive by noticing many individual 
traits of character from the numerous sources at his com- 
mand — and this all the more since the mere diplomatic 
negotiations were by no means the decisive element in 
Prussia’s history at that time. The state was not powerful 
enough to determine the course of European politics, and 
the king was not so much a politician as an administrator. 
His importance lies not in his external action, but in such 
an arrangement and concentration of the kingdom’s internal 
resources that his successor could employ them successfully 
abroad. But though the ordinary reader, especially in 
foreign countries, may find it difficult to master the book, 
yet the historian will be not less grateful for Droysen’s work, 
drawn as it is from a thorough investigation into the Prussian 
archives, which will not need to be made again, though 
some supplementary notices may be added from other state- 
archives. Foreign enquirers also will find valuable material 
here collected, especially for English history—the possession 
of Hanover connecting England and Prussia closely together. 

The first two books contain an account of the Northern 
War, and that of the Spanish Succession, the latter of which 
was drawing to its close when Friedrich Wilhelm began to 
reign. By the treaty of Utrecht, 1713, Prussia obtained in 
Upper Guelders a long desired addition to her Cleve-West- 
phalian possessions. It was an advantage too that the king 
was enabled to concentrate his whole power on the north. The 
stubbornness of Charles XII. armed not only the Russians 
and Danes, but even his admirer Friedrich Wilhelm against 
him, and in 1715 the conquest of Riigen and Stralsund 
proved the military power of the young state and its new 
army. The treaties which Sweden made after Charles’ death 





with Prussia and Russia destroyed her supremacy in the 
Baltic. Nor could the fruits of victory be wrested from 
the king as they had been once from the Great Elector. 
Prussia won the inestimable possession of Fore-Pomerania, 
Stettin, and the mouths of the Oder. Droysen has gone 
minutely into the negotiations of this period with the em- 
peror, Russia, England; Hanover, Poland-Saxony. The 
petty and complicated intrigues of that age contrast strongly 
with the negotiations of the present day, when the broad 
interests of great nations are confronted with each other. It 
would be well for the reader to gain a general view of 
the subject from Ranke’s Wine Books of Prussian History 
before he enters into the labyrinth of detail which Droysen 
has had to disentangle. This is especially applicable to the 
last book in the first volume (1721-7), in which our, author 
considers the position of the leading German powers, com- 
plicated as it was by the fact that their foreign posses- 
sions were more important than their German provinces. 
Hanover was united with England, Saxony with Poland, 
Austria with Hungary and with Italian and Slavonian pro- 
vinces, Brandenburg itself with “ Prussia” (in the original 
sense of the word). But here lay the difference. Though 
the land which gave the title of the crown lay outside the 
German empire, yet it was in reality German, and though 
materially adding to the strength of the electorate (Branden- 
burg), yet not important enough to remove the centre of 
gravity beyond its limits. ‘This happy union of “ Prussian” 
and German interests may be regarded as one main cause 
of the growth and development of the new state. Natu- 
rally the rising greatness of such a vassal was not looked 
on favourably at Vienna. What would it be when, on the 
dying out of the house of Pfalz-Neuburg, Prussia by the 
compact of 1660 would gain Jiilich and Berg, and there- 
with a very important position on the Rhine? The ac-- 
quisition of this inheritance, contested as it was by the line 
of Pfalz-Sulzbach, formed the cornerstone of Friedrich Wil- 
helm’s policy ; and the impossibility of getting his claim 
recognised at Vienna was the. chief motive which induced 
him to join the political union which after the great change 
in the European system of alliances in 1725 was formed 
by England and France against the emperor and Spain. 
Ranke was the first to publish (i. 210) the secret article in 
the treaty of Hanover, September 3, 1725, between Prussia, 
France, and England, by which the two great powers agreed 
to support the king’s claim to the Pfalz-Neuburg inhe- 
ritance; Droysen has brought to light all the details 
of this noteworthy agreement. The king however, whose 
German patriotism of itself disinclined him to foreign alli- 
ances, found his expectations disappointed. Holland did 
not wish the Prussian position on the Rhine to be strength- 
ened ; England and France could not be really relied on ; 
and so Prussian policy soon took the opposite direction. 
The transition point lay in the closer union now formed by 
Prussia with the new Northern power, which had already 
under Peter the Great taken a distinct line against the policy 
of England. October 3, 1726, a treaty was made with 
Russia ; and on the 12th of the same month Seckendorf, 
whom the emperor had sent as extraordinary ambassador 
to Berlin, succeeded in bringing about a preliminary treaty 
between Prussia and Austria—the main point again being 
that the emperor would favour the Prussian claims on the 
Rhine. Though this change has exposed the king to the 
charge of vacillation and fickleness yet it gave his policy 
a fixed direction for a number of years. Seckendorf’s ability, 
aided by the influence of Grumbkow, the king’s favourite, 
and the well understood interests of the two states, held 
them together. The book which treats of the alliance with 
the emperor, 1727-32, shows us how the preliminary treaty 
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of 1726 was confirmed by the formal alliance of December 23, 
1728, Prussia acknowledged the Emperor Charles VI.’s. Prag- 
matic Sanction, by which, on the male line of the Hapsburgs 
dying out, all the Austrian possessions were to be inherited 
by Maria Theresia, the heiress of the house ; and in case of 
need Prussia was to support this arrangement with 10,000 
men, In return the emperor gave up his claims on Berg to 
Prussia, and agreed that the king should put himself into 
possession on the dying out of the Pfalz-Neuburg line. Every 
one knows what came of this, how the king never got Berg, 
and how Frederick the Great upheld the Pragmatic Sanction. 
But Austria meanwhile reaped the advantage that Prussia 
henceforth supported the imperial interests. After Friedrich 
Wilhelm’s journey to the Rhine in 1730, Prince Eugene 
wrote to Seckendorf that the king had acted as a true 
friend of the emperor and with a zeal for him which no 
man in the emperor’s own pay and service could have ex- 
ceeded. 

Consequently the king’s relations to the emperor’s op- 
ponents, and especially to England, became more and more 
unfriendly, and all the more so owing to the family relations 
between them. In George I.’s time, while friendship existed 
between the two closely related courts, a double marriage 
had been planned, one between the Prince of Wales and the 
Princess Wilhelmine (afterwards Margravine of Baireuth), 
and another between an English ‘princess and the Crown 

Prince Friedrich. The queen and her children were set on 

this plan, and the king also shared the wish. Now, how- 
ever, that his hated brother-in-law, George II., sat on the 
- throne of England and Hanover, and their political interests 
became more and more opposed, it became in the king’s 
eyes more and more dangerous to the peace of his state and 
his family that the crown prince—already a source of anxiety 
to him—should be influenced by and partly dependent on a 
foreign power. All that followed, the family quarrel, the 
ptince’s flight in July 1730, the execution of his friend Katte, 
his own danger of death, is too well known to English 
readers from Carlyle to need further mention. Droysen 
too has only gone into it so far as was necessary for con- 
necting the family quarrels with political proceedings, and 
to show that the king did not oppose the marriage from 
mere despotic caprice, but on definite political grounds. 

Even after the reconciliation with the prince and his 
marriage with Elizabeth of Brunswick-Bevern, the king’s 
irritation against England continued. But his relations to 
the emperor also became gradually troubled. The policy of 
the court of Vienna, cunning rather than prudent, now tried 
to diminish, the price given for the treaty of 1728. Still in 
January 1732, the king seriously endeavoured to get the 
Diet to ratify the Pragmatic Sanction, even against the 
opposition of Bavaria, the Palatinate, and Saxony ; but in 
June he found by a conversation with Seckendorf that the 
court of Vienna wanted to limit his claims on Berg more 
than he could allow. To make matters certain, he brought 
about a meeting with the emperor, and the conférence at 
Prague, August 1-5, 1732, became the turning-point of the 
so-called “eternal alliance” with Austria. Droysen is the 
first to point out the true significance of this. Earlier 
writers, deceived by letters and the outward festivities, 
have seen nothing here but peace and friendship. In 
reality Friedrich Wilhelm went back to Berlin with the 
feeling that he had been tricked; for the emperor and 
Prince Eugene had wrung from him grievous concessions ; 
in’ particular he had to renounce his right to Diisseldorf. 
This disagreement of the two powers injured Germany 
in the following years—as so often in later times. When 
Augustus IT..‘of Poland and Saxony died in February 1733, 
the war of the Polish Succession broke out. The weak and 





fickle policy of Austria led her, under Russian influence, and 
against her own interests, to support Augustus III. in oppo- 
sition to the rightful King Stanislaus Leszinsky, though she 
had no more allies, while France and Spain, under the pru- 
dent guidance of Cardinal Fleury, were united against her. 
Of course the King of Prussia could not wish to strengthen 
a dangerous rival by continuing the union of Poland with 
Saxony, notwithstanding that he offered to maintain the Rhine 
frontier with 50,000 men. But this offer was refused from 
jealousy of the growing power of Prussia, and the Austrian 
court merely demanded an auxiliary corps of 10,000 men, 
under the treaty of 1728. The folly of all this was soon 
shown by the wretched mismanagement of the wars in Italy 
and on the Rhine. As so often, so now Germany had to’ 
pay the penalty by giving up Lorraine to compensate King 
Stanislaus for the loss of Poland, the previous Duke of 
Lorraine, Maria. Theresia’s husband, receiving instead the 
grand-duchy of Tuscany. ‘This ill success naturally did not 
add to the friendship of the two powers. At Vienna great 
part ‘of the blame was laid on Prussia, and less regard 
than ever paid to the stipulations of 1728. It even became 
known at Berlin that secret negotiations were being carried 
on with Prussia’s rivals of Pfalz-Sulzbach. At length the 
king, prematurely old (he had been dropsical since 1735), 
saw himself obliged to return to the point from which he 
had started. On April 5, 1739, a treaty was made at the 
Hague with France, which guaranteed to Prussia at least a 
part of its claims on Berg-—Diisseldorf, however, and the 
southern districts excepted. The king’s feeling against 
Austria was at its height. ‘“ Here is one who will avenge 
me,” said he, pointing to his son, the crown prince. 

One cannot call the king’s policy brilliant. It is often 
said that with his resources he. might by bold decision have 
obtained great advantages, whether against Poland, Austria, 
or Sweden. Droysen has rightly avoided meddling with 
such combinations or proposing a task for the king which 
did not suit either the good or the weaker peculiarities of his 
character. What lay in him to do, that he did with rare 
energy and success; and if the fortune of a man is to be 
looked for in his solution of the problem set before him . 
by nature, then was this king one of the most fortunate 
tulers. He nearly doubled the power of Prussia. His army 
and treasury were the envy of his neighbours; the town 
population of the Mark increased from 100,000 to 206,000 ; 
Prussia (in the ‘narrow sense) and Lithuania were, when he 
began to reign, so to say, dead, but now (as Seckendorf 
admiringly said) had arrived at the same point of culture as 
Germany. “The body of the state,” with these words 
Droysen concludes his book, “its mechanism, its rule and 
form were there—a work ‘of art, like Pygmalion’s clay image. 
What was wanted was what this king could not give, the 
Promethean spark.” How this spark was kindled, Droysen 
will show us in the next volumes, which may be expected 
soon. 

One word on the supplementary volume. It offers us 
criticisms of the contemporary authors, Manteufel, Rousset, 
Lamberty, Fassmann, Mauvillon, Martinitre, the Margravine 
of Baireuth, Pollnitz. ‘The two last are of especial interest. 
The Margravine’s Memoirs appeared for the first time, and in 
a double edition, at Stuttgart and at Brunswick in 1810. Their 
genuineness has been often doubted. But, the original MS. 
with the Margravine’s own corrections was obtained by 
Pertz in 1850 for the library at Berlin. Droysen, however, 
shows by several instances the amount of error contained in 
these notices, dictated by an almost inconceivable spirit of 
bitterness and hate against her father and brother. Amongst 
the very interesting original documents here given we find a 
pretended “Memorandum of the Holy Congregation of 
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Cardinals,” in 1735, aiming to reconcile all Catholic powers 
with the object of crushing heretics. Ranke has used this 
document, i. 419, and Droysen tries to prove it genuine (in 
the Proceedings of the Berlin Academy for June 1869). But 
I must confess that his reasons have not convinced me; 
and I have no doubt that it was one of those satirical falsifi- 
cations so common in the eighteenth century. Manteufel, 
the. Saxon ambassador at Berlin, in writing to his minister, 
Count Briihl, February 28, 1738, rightly characterizes it as 
‘“‘ouvrage de quelque esprit oisif, mutin et ennemi personnel 
de la cour de Rome.” HERMANN HUrrer. 





Ranke’s Collected Works. [Leopold von Ranke’s Simmtliche Werke.] 
Vols. 1-XXI. Vol. XXI1IL Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 
1867-1872. 

’ The Origin of the Seven Years’;War. [Der Ursprung des Sieben- 
jahrigen Kriegs. Von Leopold von Ranke.] Leipzig: Duncker 
und Humblot, 1871. 

The German Powers and the Confederation of the Princes, 
1780-1790. [Die Deutschen Michte und der Fiirstenbund. 
Deutsche Geschichte von 1780 bis 1790. Von Leopold von Ranke.] 
2vols. Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot, 1871, 1872. 


THE great master of modern historiography in Germany, 
although he has lately entered on his seventy-sixth year, 
still continues to issue work after work with wonderful 
erapidity. His stores seem to be quite inexhaustible; and in 
the-full enjoyment of mental vigour the habit of work, which 
in fact has been the strength of a long life, does not show as 
yet the least sign of giving way. It is true that Ranke has 
discontinued his lectures in the university of Berlin since 
last summer, but merely in order to pursue his literary 
labours with greater effect. The retirement from his pro- 
fessorship has left a blank which it will be very difficult to 
fill up again, since at that seat of learning there remains at 
present nobody who, in a similar degree, combines the same 
perfection in critical method, the scientific basis of the study 
of history, with a corresponding taste and artistic manner of 
exposition. When Ranke published his first book, now 
about forty-eight years ago, and when he soon after began 
teaching, he not only adopted the systematic method of 
research originated by F. A. Wolf in philology and by 
Niebuhr in history, but he generalised it, and made it the 
firm backbone for study in any department of universal 
history. A multitude of pupils have since gone forth from 
his school, so that there is hardly a chair of history in any 
of the German universities which is not filled by one of 
them. There are numberless teachers, too, in the middle- 
schools of Germany, who either attended his classes or 
more indirectly owe their knowledge and capacity to 
Ranke’s'example. The principle of sifting and weighing by 
comparison the value of primary and secondary sources of 
knowledge, and of discovering their literary pedigree, being 
originally taught with especial reference to mediaeval sub- 
jects, as they were multiplied by the contemporary progress 
of the Monumenta Germaniae Historica, has been trans- 
ferred successfully to the history of all times and of every 
country. There is no doubt that Greek and Roman his- 
toriography, especially since its new epigraphic material has 
been coming to light, has received an invigorating impulse 
from the methodical handling of the chronicles, annals, and 
charters of the middle ages. And the same may be said 
with regard to the history of the four last centuries, the 
original sources of which were buried more or less in the 
archives of the different countries. That the most valuable 
records of the policy of modern states have only been opened 
to the scholars within living memory is owing generally to 
the progress of enlightenment of the age; but it would 
scarcely have taken place to the extent, and with the amount 





of success it has, if there had not been “ path-finders ” and 
forerunners like Ranke. Having selected just the history of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth century for his chief domain, 
and starting from general points of view, like the connection 
between the Romanic and the Germanic nations and the 
papacy, it will ever be remembered how he found his way 
into the unique storehouse of diplomatic despatches preserved 
in the vast chambers of the Frari at Venice ; and how, in 
course of time, he mastered also the most valuable contents 
of the more important collections in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Holland, England, Germany, and Austria. We doubt 
whether there is another historian living who has amassed 
such stores of copies and notes from various places, or who 
is so competent to give a comparative account of the re- 
spective value of each of these record offices. 

As an author, Ranke has not been universally acceptable. 
Some blame him for his objectivity as too cold and unim- 
passioned, The adherents of political liberalism call him a 
royalist, an aristocrat, since he writes chiefly from the reports 
of those who after all were the obedient servants to govern- 
ments which were despotic without exception. Another very 
elementary objection misses in his books the entertaining 
element of detailed narrative, aud accuses the superabundance 
of general view and of argument, The scholar, however, 
will understand that all these points objected to spring from 
first principles. In spite of a certain individual mannerism, 
Ranke approaches the classical model of clearness and con- 
ciseness, as near as any contemporary historian, just on account 
of this objective treatment of his matter. He so little misses 
the moving spirit in history by overlooking it that in fact 
there will be few authors who, with the same impartiality, 
and without any apparent predilection for any political or 
religious opinion, explore the very mines of literature as well 
as of political econgmy, a subject in which both the ore and 
the dross of a new period generally lie close to one another. 
Ranke in his ripe age has more than once sat in judgment 
on his equals, and has invariably done justice to political 
opponents in the most impartial spirit. We would especially ° 
refer in this respect to his short.commemorative speech on 
Gervinus, delivered in Munich on the 27th of September 
last, and printed in a recent issue of Sybel’s Historische 
Zeitschrift, as an excellent specimen of characterization un- 
tinctured by any subjective prepossession, and, by the way, 
well worth the English reader’s attention on account of a 
comparison between the political bias of Gervinus and of 
Lord Macaulay. 

The collected works—an edition commenced at the jubilee 
of the Professor’s doctorate—have been progressing steadily, 
four or five volumes being issued in the course of the year. 
Each separate work has been revised most carefully by the 
author himself, so that the collection includes the latest 
editions of the history of the reformation in Germany and of 
the French and the English history. It appears that to each 
of these works another volume has been added, partly based 
upon new materials, and partly consisting of.some extracts 
from the choicest accounts still in manuscript. In this 
manner the historical review of the empire is continued in 
volume vii. through the reigns of Maximilian II., Rudolph 
II., and Matthias, tracing the causes of the Thirty Years’ 
War. The extracts added to the former editions of the 
history of France from the inimitable and racy letters of the 
excellent Duchess of Orléans, Elisabeth Charlotte, to her 
‘aunt, the old Protectress Sophia, at Hanover, have now 
developed into a separate volume (xiii.). And if we are not 
very much mistaken, there will be some similar enlargement 
of the English history, which in its title has dropped the 
words, “ chiefly during the sixteenth century,” reserving this 
predicament exclusively for the next following century. 
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Vol. xxi. contains the end of the narrative of George II.’s” 


reign, and the first portion of the usual Ava/ecta, amongst 
which a recension of Cromwell’s most important speech on 
the 13th April, 1657, discovered in a British Museum MS. 
(and much more distinct than the copy reproduced in Mr. 
Carlyle’s work), as wellas Ranke’s own very elaborate papers 
on Clarendon, on the autobiographical notices of King James 
IL.,and of Burnet’s History of His Own Times, deserveaspecial 
mention. In the appendix we meet with some documents 
from the royal archives at Berlin, never printed before, and 
referring to the military assistance which was sent in 1688 
by the Elector of Brandenburg to William of Orange, when 
starting on his ever memorable expedition. The rest of the 
Analecta will probably fill vol. xxii., which is’ still wantmg, 
with enlarged extracts from the still, in great part, un- 
published correspondence of William III., and from the 
highly interesting despatches, written in French, from Lon- 
don to the court of Berlin, by the Huguenot residents of 
the Bonnet family. They report regularly during thirty-five 
years, down to 1720, sometimes so accurately that the 
debates in the two- houses of parliament, for instance, 
during the anxious time preceding and following Queen 
Mary’s death, may be reconstructed much better from this 
than from any other source. Vol. xxiii., the last which has 
appeared, contains the third and in the main unaltered 
edition of the Life of Wallenstein. Perhaps the History 
of the Popes which, since Lord Macaulay’s essay, and 
Mrs, Austin’s incomparable translation, has become the 
favourite with the English reader, may be reissued after 
this, hardly in a new dress, though very probably too with 
some important documents found since by the indefatigable 
author. 

We have still to notice two very remarkable productions, 
which appeared separate from the collected works within 
the last twelve months, and not uninfluenced by the great 
events of the immediate past. The essay on the Origin of 
the Seven Years’ War grew into a complete book out of a 
paper read several years ago before the Royal Academy at 
Berlin. - Even such an imperturbable worker as Ranke’con- 
fesses that when, at the outbreak of the war of 1870, all 
the young men around him were hurrying away to join the 
army, it was impossible for him to fix his. attention on any 
subject but one cognate in some respects to Prussia’s latest 
and grandest venture. In such a mood he took up again 
what had been sketched previously, and connected it with 
the results of the researches made since in the repositories 
of all the states which had united for the purpose of annihi- 
lating Frederick II. Being fully acquainted, from the original 
correspondence, with the transactions between France, Eng- 
land, and Prussia, he lamented that the Austrian records 
were still jealously withheld from the public. But fortunately 
Arneth brought down his most important work on Maria 
Theresia to the very period. And in the midst of the din of 
arms the great Prussian historian was at last permitted to 
search at liberty in the splendid Vienna collections for the 
still partly hidden secret of the real transactions which 
took place before 1756 between the Austrian and the 
French courts, as well as between Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg. ‘The result is a finished example of historical art, the 
great difficulties of which nowhere appear through the 
smooth surface. Yet as the secret and hostile conspiracy, 
. from which the great European conflict of the last century 

originated, had to be followed up in reference to each of the 
various governments concerned, and without losing sight of 
the total march of events, a sort of parallel narrative had to 
be constructed, in which the seams serve as the most natural 
lines of chronological transition. Ranke has completed this 
task with such thorough mastery that causes and effects, and 
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whatever was really at the bottom of a secret of generations, 
now at last stand out with complete lucidity. The accusa- 
tions once so violent in many a country, and for a moment 
in 1866 revived from the Austrian side, that Frederick the 
Great, by striking the first blow, had wilfully committed the 
most flagrant crime, will not be repeated again by anybody 
True, there 
are no actual repetitions in history, and even the most gifted 
individual dwindles down in comparison with the silently 
leading forces of destiny, which sway him as well as his 
opponents. Yet rulers and governments will ever learn from 
history, and there is no question that, under similar circum- 
stances, they may act according to precedent with a certain 
degree of security as to the issue. From the appendix, 
which contains several dissertations on Frederick’s own ex- 
planations and the respective value of the memoirs of the 
Marquis of Valori and of the little book of Duclos, Histoire 
des Causes de la Guerre de 1756, it may be mentioned that 
the often repeated story of.an intimate correspondence 
between Maria Theresia and the Marquise de Pompadour 
turns out after all to be an entire invention. The empress 
in later life stated deliberately that she never wrote to the 
lady, and only made her a single present, “ plfitot galant que 
magnifique.” 

Even more elaborate and circumstantial is the last work 
on our list: Zhe German Powers and the Union of Princes 
—German History from 1780 till 1790. Who can deny 
that here, too, the most significant phases of a transient 
experiment are illustrated by the successful termination of a 
long and eventful development? The reason why no sufii- 
cient notice has hitherto been taken: of an attempt made by 
Frederick II. to unite the German governments in a kind of 
national federation is simply to be found in the tremendous 
effect of the French revolution and its consequences, by 
which the nation was almost torn to pieces. We are here 
introduced to a period in which the old Empire still existed 
nominally, though it must be confessed that all its real 
functions were already extinct, when, with the exception of 
the short warlike bustle of 1778, thanks to the King of 
Prussia, Germany enjoyed a most welcome internal peace, 
coinciding with the brilliant resuscitation of her national 
literature. This is strikingly, but far too shortly, alluded to 
in the sixth chapter. Once more we meet with the old king 
hero, but now as the veteran guardian, who keeps steady 
watch on events at home and abroad, and with consummate 
skill either wards off their evil influences from his subjects 
altogether or allows them to reach his realm fraught with 
some palpable advantage. Next to him rises the Emperor 
Joseph II., no longer proud to call himself Frederick’s 
pupil, but after his mother’s death, in his full-grown tem- 
pestuous ambition and feverish effort, to reform not only 
Austria, which in spite of her many races is tending to 
become a geographical unity, but church and empire as 
well. Old Prince Kaunitz, Joseph’s chief adviser—he, too, 
the guardian of a traditional policy—is a figure depicted by 
Ranke in his best style. We can only mention that the 
emperor became the ally of Catherine II. in her schemes 
against Turkey and Poland; that Frederick was in danger 
of losing that same alliance which already formed an article 
in the political creed of Prussian statesmen of the type of 
Count Hertzberg ; that the emperor wished to swallow up 
the electorate of Bavaria, the impotent incumbent of which 
he proposed to indemnify with the Austrian provinces in 
the Netherlands ; and that, moreover, by certain revivals of 
his obsolete imperial prerogative he roused the greater 
number of the German princes against himself personally. 
Thus it was that in the last year of his life Frederick II., 
leaning upon the Dutch Republic and upon George III. in 
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his capacity both of King of England and of Elector of 

Hanover, promoted the Union of Princes, with the distinct 
recollection of what the Union of Smalcald had purposed 
against Charles V., but with a certain national tendency 
more characteristic of our own age. The steps to the con- 
federacy and its completion, the share which the Prince of 
Prussia as the heir-apparent and other princes, especially 
the spirited Charles Augustus, Duke of Weimar, took in it, 
are most carefully delineated. The narrative pauses for a 
moment to see the great Frederick die at Sanssouci and 
Frederick William II. ascend the throne, who, as long as 
Hertzberg stands at his side, is sincerely inclined to continue 
in the steps of his eminent predecessor. ‘These were mar- 
vellous days so shortly before the awful Paris catastrophe. 
While Prussia and England reinstated once more the Stadt- 
holder in Holland, while Catherine and Joseph attacked the 
Turks with their combined forces, the princes of the empire 
thought of reforming it under a Prussian protectorate, and 
Prussia herself, in a triple alliance with England and the 
Dutch Republic, helped to stay the destruction of the 
Porte. It will be remembered how Joseph II. ended in 
exhaustion, how the Belgian provinces rebelled against his 
autecratic innovations, how the Hungarian and even the 
estates of Lower Austria threatened the same. The death 
of Joseph II. involved a complete change of policy, for by 
the treaty of Reichenbach, Prussia and Austria, after their 
long quarrel, for the first time joined as allies against the 
dangers rising in the West, and still continuing in the East. 
The thirty chapters of the book are as usual illustrated by a 
very rich collection of hitherto unpublished documents, 
Most curious are the extracts from Frederick II.’s corre- 
spondence with the Duke of Brunswick, referring to the state 
of the world in the beginning of 1782. He hits off most 
sarcastically the pitiable capacity of the various sovereigns, 
and alluding to the approaching peace which England has 
to submit to with her revolting colonies, he writes: “The 
King of England, after concluding it, will come down with 
all his might upon the French and Spaniards. I am offered 
to mediate the peace between them, but under what con- 
ditions? Are the Americans to be free or subdued? Can 
Holland conclude peace without receiving back her lost 
colonies? Is Lord Bute to continue behind the curtain the 
leader of affairs? In that case, nobody would have con- 
fidence. The abominable corruption which pervades the 
parliament and the whole nation has degraded the sentiment 
of honour and the republican nerve which for a long time 
have given such examples of courage and generosity.” And 
after accusing the prodigious wealth accumulating in England, 
he continues: “Vous dans votre Basse-Saxe et moi dans 
ma sablonitre nous n’avons rien 4 craindre que l’opulance 
dégrade les sentimens de nos concitoyens, et je préfére 
notre simplicité, méme notre pauvreté, & ces maudites 
richesses qui pervertissent la dignité de nétre espéce.” How- 
ever, a few years later secret articles were signed, which are 
now printed for the first time. They were contracted on the 
13th August, 1788, by the prudent advice of William Pitt, 
between England and Prussia for the sake of peace in the 
East. Two.sets of documents refer to the confederation of 
the German princes from 1784 down to 1788, two others 
contain the pith of the correspondence of Prince Kaunitz 
with Joseph II. and Leopold II. Many letters from the 
hand of Frederick William II. which conclude the last 
volume are well adapted to show this prince in a much more 
favourable light than is usually the case. 

In conclusion, one more remark. It strikes us that the 
author in his venerable age, writing with very striking 
emphasis and almost youthful vigour, has dropped his 
former reserve in dealing with modern subjects. With 








regard to the Oriental question, he ventures to hint at the 
fact that Frederick William II.—*a prince who embraced 
mankind with human kindness ”—had- been likewise in 
favour of seeing a Greek empire restored at Constantinople 
(i. 31), and that by the Crimean war it was intended to 
nullify what had been settled seventy years before (i. 162). 
But nevertheless he remains faithful to his principles, which 
combine a scientific method with a conservative conviction, 
which a great success has approved. So he says most empha- 
tically in the preface: “ It would be impossible not to have 
one’s own opinion in the midst of all the struggles of forces 
and ideas, from which spring, in fact, the most decisive trans- 
actions. Yet the principle of impartiality may be guarded 
in spite of that: the meaning of which is that the respective 
position of the contending powers is recognised, and that 
the individual relations of each of them are duly estimated. 
They may be observed separately in. themselves, in their 
contraposition, in their conflict. By their very opposition, 
the great facts are brought about, and the general develop- 
ment of events unfolded. Objectiveness is at the same time 
impartiality.” It will be most interesting to see such prin- 
ciples applied by Ranke himself, if rumour says right, to the 
history of Prussian policy, both under Frederick William 
III. and his son, the late king. In fact, the Hohenzollern 
dynasty, among other pieces of good luck, has reason to 
rejoice in the possession of its historiographer royal. 
R. PAUvLt. 





Intelligence. 


The number of students at the Strassburg University, which we stated on 
excellent first-hand authority to be 1500, now dwindles down to about 
200. Apropos of the recent inauguration, a very instructive little paper 
has been composed and distributed to the crowd of learned and official 
guests by the secretary of the Academical Senatus, Dr. A. Schricker, 
Zur Geschichte der Universitat Strassburg. It appears from the records, 
and chiefly from the matriculation books, that the old university, 
which was twice incorporated by the emperors Maximilian II. and 
Ferdinand II., since the days of its founder, the celebrated Johannes 
Sturm, combined the position of a local high-school, in which a remark- 
able amount of native talent both learned and taught, with the attractions 
of an academy for the nobility of the empire. During the era of the 
Reformation Strassburg offered a neutral ground to the followers of 
Luther and of Bucer and Calvin, as well as to the later humanists 
of the adjacent countries. And even after its annexation to France, 
the German university was confirmed in all its privileges by the 
conqueror. Princes and diplomatists of European name continued to 
crowd the classes of professors, because at the same time they had the 
advantage of becoming acquainted with the polite manners of the French 
as they slowly encroached upon the ancient imperial city. Cobentzl, 
Metternich, Montgelas, were students at Strassburg ; and so was Goethe 
in 1770, as all the world knows. His autograph in the book is fac- 
similé-ed thus: ‘* Joannes Wolfgang Géthe Moeno-Francofurtensis, 
logiere bey Hr. Schlag, auf dem Fischmarkt d. 19 Aprilis.” Between 
1785-87 Strassburg was still an educational resort of international cele- 
brity, where among 125 > of the best families were inscribed 
17 Germans, 16 French, 23 English and Scotch, 3 Italians, 11 Danes 
and Swedes, 5 Courlanders and Poles, 44 Russians and Livonians. 
This was the natural result of its geographical position, on the confine 
or, as it were, on the high-road between two nations. Strassburg, 
though it lost its own political existence in 1681, had scarcely been 
injured nationally by the French monarchy.. This began when the 
emissaries of the Convention, St.-Just and Lebas, arrived within its 
walls to wage their sanguinary war against all ‘‘ aristocrats and fanatics.” 
In the Journal of the old Faculty of Divinity, whose members too had 
to suffer in prison and exile, the single word TERROR ! forms a striking 
entrance of the year 1793. On the 29th May, 1794, it was resolved by 
the civic council, in order to conquer “‘ l’esprit de localité,” and to 
strangle ‘‘ I’hydre de germanisme,” that the university should be sup- 
pressed. As its reminiscences are not gone, there is indeed a fair — 
that they will revive together with the new foundation, and that the 
people of Elsass in another generation will be proud again of their 
German seat of learning. 

Dr. Gustav Parthey, who died at Rome on the 2nd April of this 
year, was the grandson of Friedrich Nicolai, the learned philistine and 
well-known contemporary of Goethe. Parthey, who had inherited from 
his grandfather considerable property and the old Nicolai publishing 
firm at Berlin, belonged to the earlier generation of travellers and 
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Egyptologists in Germany. He has described his travels in Sicily in 
two learned volumes, 1834 and 1840, and made himself known by a 
very creditable dictionary of the Coptic language, together with a num- 
ber of other works and dissertations referring to the history, geography, 
and philology of ancient Egypt: e.g. De Philis insula ejusque monu- 
mentis Commentatio, 1830, and Das Alexandrinische Museum, 1838. 
In conjunction with the late Dr. Pinder, after carefully collating all the 
principal manuscripts, he re-edited the Jtinerarium Antonini, 1848, 
and the Geographus Ravennas, 1860. To the same predilection for 
geographical and topographical researches must be ascribed his editions 
of Pomponius Mela, 1867; of the curious mediaeval tract Mirabilia 
Romae, 1869; and of Dicuili Liber de mensura orbis terrae, 1870. 
Art-collectors are indebted to him for a very useful catalogue of 
Wenzel Hollar’s prints, Beschreibendes Verzeichniss seiner Kupferstiche, 
1853 and 1858. He has bequeathed his own large and valuable library 
to the Instituto di Corrispondenza archeologica at Rome. 

The Prussian government, together with the German Reichstag, has 
recently made a grant for the erection of an Institute of Archaeology 


—like the well-known one on the Capitol—at Athens, where a small - 


knot of German scholars will soon gather to watch the principal exca- 
vations in Greece, and to decipher the newly found inscriptions. 

Dr. Paul Scheffer-Boichorst, author of Kaiser Friedrich’s I. ZLetster 
Streit mit der Curie, Berlin, 1866, who has reconstructed the Annales 
Latherbrunenses, and has written some learned dissertations, chiefly on 
the sources of the twelfth and thirteenth century, has been called by 
Dr. Pertz to assist him and Dr. W. Arndt in the editorship of the 
Monumenta Germaniae Historica. 

According to an advertisement of E. S. Mittler und Sohn, at Berlin, 
the first instalment of the official work on the last great French-German 
war will be soon forthcoming. It has ever since been most carefully 
prepared by the general staff of the Prussian army, under the super- 
intendence of Field-Marshal von Moltke himself, and with the active 
assistance of the most distinguished officers who were on the staff of the 
various German army corps. The bulk of materials, which had been 
collected incessantly in the very actions of the campaign, is said to be 
enormous, and at all events required a strict and methodical sifting. 
The subscription price is 18 thalers. 

We must give a few words of encouraging recognition to Mr. W. R. 
W. Stephens’ Life and Times of St. Chrysostom (Murray), which is sin- 
gularly objective and historical in its tone. Biographies are too often 
written with reference to the sayings and opinions of their subjects as 
criticised from a modern point of view. Neander’s Life of Chrysostom 
is perhaps liable to this charge. Mr. Stephens is conscious of the diffi- 
culty, and has, we think, carried out his leading idea well. Church’s 
Life of St. Anselm may have served to rouse his emulation, and Dean 
Hook’s son-in-law may feel a sort of natural impulse to write the history 
of the great archbishop of the Eastern Church. The narrative is clearly 
given, and Mr. Stephens has cautiously abstained from introducing 
modern points of view, which, after all, are utter anachronisms. Every- 
thing is so merely in the germ in Chrysostom’s time that he is not of 
so much use in modern controversy as might be expected. Roman 
Catholic writers wonder how he and “‘ St. Basil could allow themselves 
to speak of the Virgin Mary as they do ;” a Calvinist finds him very 
unsatisfactory about predestination and election. Is it not time to deal 
with church history as we have long done with philosophy, and cease 
to read modern ideas backwards into our authors? Chrysostom’s actions 
must all be considered from the point of view and the necessities of his 
age. He became an ascetic monk; but the excessive corruption of the 
great cities drove most men who wished to lead a devout and honest 
life into retirement. In fact we may almost use the prevalence of mo- 
nasticism as a barometer to weigh the corruption of an age. As soon 
as a good life becomes fairly possible in society, monasticism declines ; 
till then it exists by its own necessity. In our own days the necessity 
may still exist for individuals ; it has ceased for whole classes of men. 
But the system was always accompanied by great evil. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
says Chrysostom, ‘‘had inflicted more injury on the moral tone of 
society than the supposition that strictness of life was demanded of the 
monk only.” The system withdrew from the earth those who were 
meant to be the salt of it. He trusted the time might come when 
these refugees would be able to return to the world with safety. Simi- 
larly the feeling as to marriage or celibacy was largely influenced by 
the generally degraded condition of women in that age. The early life 
of Chrysostom under the charge of his mother Anthusa may be compared 
with that of Augustine coir Monica ; very tenderly does Anthusa 
appeal to her son not to deprive her of his protection, companionship, 
and help, who had devoted her life to him by retiring into a monastery. 
He studied under the heathen rhetorician Libanius, who would have 
made him his successor in the school of rhetoric ‘‘ but for the Christians 
having made him a proselyte.” And to the last his Homer and his Plato 
influence his writings. When he says that the star of Bethlehem, 
which came and ‘‘stood over where the young child was,” must have 
been not a star, but some one of the heavenly powers which shot down 
from heaven to give the sign, was he not thinking of J/iad, iv. 75, 
where a heavenly power shoots down ‘‘ like a star” to earth asa sign to 





Greece and Troy? His work at Antioch and Constantinople is de- 
scribed at length, and good illustrations selected of the manners of the 
time ; the baths and theatres, the dresses and fashions, everything con- 
tributes some minute touches to the picture of licentious luxury all around 
him. His later life, his persecution by the Empress Eudoxia, and by 
Theophilus of Alexandria, and his death in exile, are drawn out in a 
sort of natural sequence. For this part, Thierry’s late articles on 
Eudoxia in the Revue des deux Mondes have been of essential service. 
We learn from his homilies many curious details of church development. 
Thus the great sermon on Christmas Day, 386, tells us that this 
festival was not originally celebrated in the Eastern Church; it 
had been adopted from the West, and, in Antioch at least, less than 
ten years before the year of Chrysostom’s discourse. The tone of 
Chrysostom’s commentaries is especially remarkable. He interprets 
the sound sense and judgment, adhering closely to the literal and 
historical meaning of the text. It is quite refreshing to read his homilies ; 
they stand out in such contrast to the unreal fancies of so many of the 
early writers. The last chapter contains a survey of Chrysostom’s theolo- 
gical teaching, and is clearly put together. The value of such a survey 
is to show us that theology may be cast into a very different shape from 
what we are accustomed to in the West. ‘ Merit,” ‘‘satisfaction,” 
**decrees,” ‘‘ forensic justification,” ‘‘imputed righteousness,” are 
terms which do not occur in the writings of the Greek theologian, 
because they are the expression of ideas in which he felt no interest ; 
they are the offspring of the Roman mind in which legal ideas were 
dominant. Burnet found this out, and it had such an effect on him 
that he says, in the preface to his Exposition of the Thirty-Nine Articles, 
‘*T follow the doctrine of the Greek Church, from which St. Austin 
departed, and formed a new system.” 
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Philology. 


Mélanges égyptologiques. Troisitme Série. Tome I. Par F. 
Chabas, avec la collaboration de MM. S. Birch et Ch. W. Goodwin. 
Paris et Chalons-sur-Sadéne. 

In this new part of his Afé/anges, M. Chabas, who is the 

author of almost the whole, mainly devotes himself to texts 

bearing on the administration and civil life of the ancient 

Egyptians. The principal essay is an analytic translation 

of the Abbott Papyrus in the British Museum (already pub- 

lished by the Trustees, with a valuable introductory notice 
by Dr. Birch), a document recording an official enquiry in the 
reign of Ramses IX. of the 2oth Dynasty into certain acts 
of spoliation in the royal and other tombs at Thebes: This 
subject naturally suggested to M. Chabas, who is always 
resolute in his determination to obtain as positive results as 
the nature of the case admits, a thorough enquiry into the 
administration of the laws under the Pharaohs. ‘To this we 








owe a very interesting discussion as to the precise meaning 
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of the Judicial Papyrus of Turin, in reply to the explanation 
of M. Devéria. ‘That lamented scholar had published this 
papyrus with a translation, which made the Pharaoh, 
Ramses III., to whose reign it relates, prejudge persons 
accused, and, further, taking the place of the judges, himself 
pronounce judgment on a certain number. Such a case 
would be directly contrary to the statements of the classical 
writers on these matters, which, as M. Chabas well remarks, 
were based on notorious facts, not on the observation of 
persons unacquainted with the native language. Without, 
however, laying any undue stress on this evidence, he ana- 
lyses the text translated by M. Devéria, and comes to a 
very different conclusion, for he shows clearly that there was 
no direct intervention of the king in the case. It might 
seem surprising that so wide a difference of opinion should 
be possible between two accomplished Egyptologists, were 
it not well known that the texts of the hieratic papyri are 
generally far more difficult than those written or engraved 
in hieroglyphics, from the carelessness and caprices of the 
scribes, and the occasional extreme obscurity of the more 
cursive forms of the character. We have often to deal with 
the running-hand notes of an Egyptian scribe, written very 
fast and meant only for his own use. It is, therefore, no 
discredit to the memory of a singularly able scholar that 
he should sometimes have found himself unequal to a task 
which even M. Chabas, whose knowledge and acuteness in 
this department are unequalled, occasionally finds almost 
beyond his powers. But it is precisely this difficulty that 
renders the study of the hieratic papyri the most fruitful in 
the domain of Egyptology, at least so far as the language is 
concerned. ‘The student is compelled to compare all acces- 
sible documents, to pay the utmost attention to grammatical 
niceties, and not least to refer constantly to the vocabulary 
and grammar of Coptic, which of late has been scarcely 
admitted to its rightful place in the enquiry. 


Passing from the introduction to the analysis of the docu- 
ment, many points strike the reader which show the wide 
bearing of Egyptology. In the papyri of the Ramses age, 
the occurrence of Semitic words transcribed in Egyptian has 
been frequently remarked. ‘This was an influence like the 
successive influences of Italian and French on English. The 
similarity of certain Egyptian roots with Semitic ones has 
not been as generally acknowledged. It is, however, a 
phenomenon equally observed in our own language in the 
case of roots of common origin with Italian and French 
ones. Hence we find M. Chabas objecting, “ On a pensé 
que le mot Sar [seigneur] avait pu étre emprunté par les 
Egyptiens aux langues araméennes ; mais on le trouve sur 
les plus anciens documents, c’est-A-dire & une époque ow 
les rapports de l’Egypte avec I’Asie-Centrale ne peuvent 
encore étre distinctement entrevus, et ol par conséquent 
des emprunts de cette nature ne peuvent étre suppos¢s 
que sur des présomptions tirées de Ihomonymie, ce qui 
ne saurait suffire” (p. 162). Here a certain similarity 
between two languages pointing to a common descent, in 
part or whole, is not recognised, and nothing is admitted 
beyond direct borrowing. But surely Semitic words in Egyp- 
tian, written with full vowels, like marukabuta, a chariot, 
NIV), shakaru, a shekel, bpy, and Egyptian words in 
Hebrew, like the proper names 0928, ¢.0. Pa-nehsi, and 1520, 
Har-nefer, are directly borrowed, preserving their original 
forms, and have nothing to do with roots common to both 
Egyptian and Semitic, which have proper Egyptian and 
Semitic forms, like Ate, NB, and khtem, ONN, 

__ It is not alien to this subject to quote a very curious 
illustration of a difficult passage in Genesis, M. Chabas is 
noticing the Egyptian mode of taking an oath. “II prononca 





alors le serment ordinaire: Par la vie du Seigneur Vie- 
Santé-Force, en se frappant le nez et les oreilles et se pla- 
gant sur le sommet [or “on”] du baton. II s’agit du baton, 
imsigne habituel des Oé¢rous [magistrats], que le magistrat 
tenait étendu pendant la formalité. Le prévenu -montrait, 
par cette attitude et par ce$ gestes, sa soumission envers le 
magistrat et la connaissance qu'il avait des chatiments par 
lui encourus, si sa culpabilité venait 4 étre démontrée. 
Certains crimes étaient en effet punis par l’'ablation du nez 
et des oreilles, et le plus grand nombre des deélits par la 
bastonnade. Lhistoire du patriarche Joseph, dans la Bible, 
est fortement imprégnée des idées égyptiennes; elle nous 
présente une épisode qui a quelque analogie avec celui que 
nous venons d’analyser. Sentant sa fin prochaine, Jacob 
fait jurer & son fils qu'il ne le fera pas enterrer en Egypte. 
Joseph préta ce serment 4 la manitre des anciens Hébreux, 
cest-4-dire en plagant sa main sous la cuisse de son pére. 
Mais Jacob ne méconnaissait pas l’importance du maitre de 
PEgypte ; le serment prété, il s’incline sur la téte du baton 


de son fils, pun waevdy See inne (Gentse, xlvii. 31).”—- 
Pp. 91,92. ‘This is at least a plausible explanation of a 
passage in which the Septuagint reading, supported by the 
New Testament, has never been either disproved or 
explained. Of course, ‘de son fils” is only a Targumic 
addition by M. Chabas. The Septuagint has ézi 7d dxpov 
THs paBdov avrod. 

The second essay, similar in subject to the first, is the 
joint work of Dr. Birch and M. Chabas. It relates to a 
papyrus which appears to be of the time of Setee II. of the 
19th Dynasty. One point of great interest is raised by it. 
The culprit to whom it refers was saved from punishment by 
appealing to “an individual called Mési, of whom neither 
the titles nor the functions are indicated.” 

“Ce Mési était évidemment un personnage trés-influent, 
puisqu’il réussit & préserver Pan¢ba des poursuites du 
Gouverneur. Nul doute qu'il n’appartint a la famille royale. 
M. Lepsius a rangé 4 la suite des princes de la famille de 
Ramsts II un fils royal de Coush, basilico-grammate, du 
nom de Mes. C’est vraisemblablement le méme person- 
nage.” (Pp. 190, 191.) 

This observation, accentuated by a note drawing attention 
to the fact that the governor was among the highest Egyptian 
functionaries, is very curious in relation to the story that 
places the Exodus in the time of Menptah, the father of 
Setee II., for the name of the powerful individual so strangely 
mentioned without any title is very like that of Moses. 
Curiously enough, however, we find at this period two princes 
of Cush, both bearing the name in question, Mési (Mes- 
sui?) under Ramses II. and-Mes under his son Menptah. 
(Lepsius, Kénigsbuch, Taf. xxxv. xxxvi.) It may be asked 
whether the occurrence of this name had anything to do 
with the fixing the Exodus to this period in the Manetho- 
nian story ; but there it is said that the Egyptian name of 
Moses was Osarsiph. The whole subject is full of difficulty. 
It may, however, be remarked that this interesting joint 
essay throws light upon the history of the age of Setee IL., 
showing that Egypt was then in a disorganized state. 

Among the other essays, that on the Price of a Bull is 
valuable in reference to the origin of money, and that, by 
Mr. Goodwin, on an Inscription of the reign of Shabaka, is 
very important as bearing on the myth of Osiris. 

M. Chabas states in the introduction to this volume that 
he has more essays of his own nearly completed, and others 
by the friends who have worked with him. Every student 
of Egyptology must look with great interest to the continua- 
tion of a publication conducted under exceptional difficulties, 
and of more than exceptional value. 

REGINALD STuART POOLE, 
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Germanic Studies. [Germanistische Studien, herausgegeben von 
K. Bartsch, 1. Bd. Wien: C. Gerold’s Sohn.] 

Or the eight essays contained in this volume—originally 
written for Bartsch’s .Germania—the most interesting for 
English readers is that by Karl Regel on the alliteration in 
Layamon, with some general remarks on the metrical form 
of the poem. ‘Its main characteristics, according to Regel, 
are its freedom of structure and its extraordinary develop- 
ment of every kind of rhyme, end-rhyme, internal rhyme 
(Binnenreim), and letter-rhyme or alliteration. ‘The same 
tendency is shown in the very frequent repetition of two or 
more words at the beginning of two consecutive verses, as 
in ful swide us mai scomien, ful swide us ma@i gromien—a 
rhetorical figure which is alike unknown to the older A.-S. 
poetry and to the Old French original, and was no doubt de- 
veloped independently by Layamon. Many of his alliterations 
are also original, as is clearly shown ini the case of foreign 
(Celtic) names, which are almost always introduced in alli- 
terative combinations : Se/emon pe sele and Cadwalan Sa 
kene, &c. Others again are purely traditional, and these 
Regel has collected and arranged systematically. He begins 
with combinations of words of the same root, such as Zale 
tellen, which he is probably right in regarding as the most 
primitive of all, and classes the rest under the different 
heads of words allied in meaning (fise and flesc), contrasted 
combinations (erd and ende), and the various combination, 
of verb, adjective, and substantive. The value of these lists 
with their almost exhaustive fulness and their excellent 
grouping, is further increased by the parallels given from the 
cognate literatures, which not only clear up obscurities of 
form and meaning, but also show that many of Layamon’s 
alliterative combinations which do not occur in the extant 
A.-S. literature, really form part of the common Teutonic 
stock. In most cases of difficulty we fully agree with Regel’s 
explanations ; some, however, seem to call for criticism. He 
translates wunien on wunsele by “im Wohnsitz wohnen ;” 
the analogy of the A.-S. wynburg, &c. points rather to the 
meaning “‘ Wonnesaal.” In hunger and hete the translation 
“ Hunger and Hitze (d. i. brennendes Verschmachten)” seems 
very forced. Madden, who translates “ hatred,” has only 
erred on the side of over-literality : the meaning of the word 
in this combination is simply “ affliction.” In the old poetry 
the ideas of “ hostility,” “ crime,” “ punishment,” and “ afflic- 
tion,” are almost controvertible, as will be evident to any 
one who looks over the passages which Grein has collected 
under syn, mordor, nit, &c. Conclusive evidence is afforded 
by the Old Saxon hungar hetigrim, quoted by Regel himself, 
which he would alter into Aétgrim. 

Theodor von Hagen’s article on the manuscripts of Gott- 
fried’s Tristan is the first attempt that has yet been made 
to settle definitely their relationship and critical value. He 
classes them under two groups, one represented by the 
Heidelberg and the Munich MSS., the other by the Floren- 
tine and a large number of inferior MSS. The two lost 
MSS. which formed the originals of these groups appear to 
be of equal authority ; hence their readings must be com- 
pared systematically, and in cases of divergence it must be 
settled which of the two prototypes had the better reading. 
A right understanding of the relationship of the two groups 
is of especial importance in cases of disagreement between 
two representatives of the same family. If in such a case 
one of these divergent readings is supported by the reading 
of the other group, ‘Ais reading will probably be the correct | 
one. Thus in 36, 11, the F. group reads umb kein ander 
himetriche gegeben, H. has umb kein ander kiinecriche gegeben, 
while the editors have adopted the reading of M. umd tisent 
hiinecriche gegeben. But the agreement of H. and the F. 





group shows that the three first words wmb kein ander roust | 


be retained, while the inecriche of the prototype of M. and 
H. may be easily explained as a mere graphic corruption 
of himelriche. ‘The true reading is then umb kein ander 
himelriche gegeben, which, with its peculiar use of Aimelriche 
in the sense of “ Himmelsgliick,” as v. Hagen translates it, 
is quite in Gottfried’s manner, and is in every way preferable 
to the commonplace reading of M. This, together with 
several other instances, shows that much remains to be 
done before the text of the Tristan can be considered as 
definitely fixed. 

The general result of Karl Meyer’s article on the “ Tell- 
sage” is to enroll Tell in the already overcrowded ranks 
of the solar myths, while the tyrant Gessler turns out to 
be nothing more substantial than the clouds and mists which 
are pierced by the weapons -of the sun-god. The other 
element of the myth—the shooting of the apple from the 
child’s head—he confesses himself unable to explain. We 
must, however, protest against the depreciation of the apple, 
of which he says that it “iiberall nur als an und fiir sich 
gleichgiltiges Mittel zum Zwecke erscheint.” The fact.that 
the apple appears in nearly all the various renderings of the 
myth—even, as we learn from a note, in a Persian story of 
the same kind—certainly points to the directly opposite 
conclusion. It is not impossible that the key to this part 
of the myth may be found in Idunn and her apples of im- 
mortality. It will be seen that Meyer's explanation of the 
“Tellsage” is thus incomplete and unsatisfactory ; we think 
that the real value of the essay lies in the remarks on the 
relation between history and mythology, and the importance 
of distinguishing carefully between the purely mythological 
nucleus of a tradition and the historical accretions which 
afterwards modify it, instead of attempting to discover a 
mythological explanation for every detail—a course which 
is too often pursued by comparative mythologists, and tends 
to bring both themselves and their science into discredit. 

Of the remaining essays a mere enumeration must suffice. 
The most important of them is an elaborate and apparently 
exhaustive account of the syntactical use of the optative in 
Gothic, by Arthur Kohler. Konrad Maurer’s examination of 
the so-called “ Kristinréttir” of king Sverrir leads him to the 
conclusion that the king had nothing to do with the com- 
pilation of the laws in question. “ Wetzels heilige Mar- 
garete,” by the editor ; “‘ Hester,” by K. Schroder; and “ Das 
niederrheinische Bruchstiick der Schlacht von Aleschans,” by 
H. Suchier, treat of special points of Middle High German 
literature. The first two give critical texts of newly dis- 
covered poems with literary and philological remarks. ‘Neither 
of the pieces seems to have much literary merit, although the 
second is of interest as being the only poetical periphrase 
of the Book of Esther that is known to exist in Middle or 
Old High German, and also on account of its author, 
whom Schroder proves by the most convincing evidence of 
style to be no other than the unknown author of the /as- 
stonal. Henry SWEET. 





THE LATE PROF. GOLDSTUCKER'S PAPERS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF 7HE ACADEMY. 


S1r,—So many public and private expressions of opinion respecting 
my intentions with regard to the manuscripts of my late brother, Prof. 
Theodor Goldstiicker, have come under my notice, reposing for the 
most part upon imperfect information, that, as the matter is one of 
some public importance, I am induced to request your permission to 
state them briefly and correctly in your valuable journal. 

The MSS. left by my brother are of two kinds. The first, to 
which he himself attached the chief importance, relate to his general 
work, and will, in all cases, be preserved. Arrangements have been 
already made for their publication. The second are the MS. indices 
prepared as the foundation for his Sanskrit Lexicon, which was in 
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progress when he died. According to the opinion of an authority in 
whom my brother reposed entire confidence, these indices are not so 
much bricks for an edifice as clay out of which bricks have to be made, 
They could only be used by persons possessing a similar knowledge of 
the language, and able to deal with them independently. To such an 
extent is this the case, that it would be impossible for any Sanskrit 
lexicographer who employed them, to distinguish in the complete work 
what was his own and what was Goldstiicker’s. 

Now, my brother, fully aware that his own scientific method of 
treating the subject, to which he devoted his life, was irreconcilably 
opposed to that adopted by the majority of his co-workers, felt that the 
use of his indices, after his death, by persons using a thoroughly 
antagotlistic method, would lead to deplorable results unless specially 
controlled. This feeling occasioned him unmixed regret, but became 
predominant, so that he was resolved at all hazards, even by personally 
burning his own MSS., to prevent such a misuse of his labours. This 
design formed the subject of many conversations between us, especially 
towards the close of 1869; and his disturbed state of mind at my not 
recognising his right to ensure the final and unconditional destruction 
of his MSS. convinced me that I had only the following alternative to 
consider ; to give him the hope that I would fulfil his instructions, and 
thus probably prevent him from destroying his MSS. with his own 
hand ; or to deprive him of this hope, and thus probably render their 
destruction certain. But I could not make up my mind to this alter- 
native without a reservation. Acknowledging that my devotion to the 
interests of my brother’s science must ever be less than his, and that no 
one could judge better than himself how those interests could be most 
advanced, I promised not to neglect his directions, provided none of 
them bore the marks of passionate precipitation. This promise continues 
binding. 

When, therefore, I received the startlingly sudden news of his death, 
I came to England, fully convinced that no change had been made, and 
nerved to make a sacrifice which it had been the very object of my 
promise to prevent. I found a change—a partial, but not a complete 
remission. While my brother was still in health, he told a person, 
whose word I can thoroughly trust, that if the MSS. would fetch 500/. 
they need not be burned. I considered this large sum to be fixed in 
order to escape from any mercantile speculation. But this change of 
disposition justifies me in preserving the MSS. for the moment ; indeed, 
as no time was fixed within which this price is to be obtained, the 
period is left to my own determination. If the money be obtained, it 
will be handed over to the person named in my written stipulations 
respecting my brother’s literary remains in England, left in charge of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who has had the kindness to act under my 
power-of-attorney. I have also thought proper to attach other conditions 
to the purchase, which will be communicated to any intending purchaser, 
having for their object the prevention of any such scientific misuse of 
these MSS. as my brother was anxious to prevent ; but I lay no value 
upon them for their own sakes beyond their being the only ones which 
I could discover for the moment, to fulfil my conflicting duties with a 
clear conscience. To preserve the indices, without prejudice to the 
scientific interests which my brother wished to secure, will ever remain 
the sole rule for my conduct in this transaction. 


Berlin, April 28, 1872. WILHELM ToBIAS. 





Intelligence. 


A letter from a missionary in China, lately published in the Daily 
Globe of Toronto, Canada, affords important testimony to the great 
linguistic value of Mr. Bell’s ‘‘ Visible Speech” alphabet. The writer 
states that his study of the language has been successful, and greatly 
aided by the new alphabet. It has given him a great advantage over 
those who are learning beside him, so that, although they have the 
advantage of having been in the country two or three months before 
him, he can read three characters to their one, and they cannot 
pronounce correctly. It appears that many who had devoted a long 
time to learning the language with the Roman alphabet were giving it 
up in despair. The writer undertakes in one month to supply a visible 
speech lesson-book, by which people at home could learn Chinese as 
easily—indeed imore easily—than with a teacher. Visible speech has 
also been applied in America to teach articulation to deaf mutes, and has 
succeeded perfectly, even the intonations of the voice being imparted 
to the pupils. There seems every reason to believe that before long the 
system will be in universal use for this purpose throughout America. 

Dr. G. Biihler, of Bombay, has issued the first part of a Catalogue of 
Sanskrit MSS. contained in the private libraries of Gujarat, Kathiaw4d, 
Kachchh, Sindh, and Khandesh. It is merely intended to be a survey 








of the Brahminical libraries in that part of the presidency, and, as such, 
will be highly useful to Sanskrit oF oc New lists, Dr. Biihler says, 
are now being prepared, in which the first and last slokas are to be given. 
The original lists, from which this volume was compiled, include up- 
wards of twelve thousand MSS. _ It contains the Vedic literature; 
under the heads of Afantrasanhités (182 MSS.) ; Bréhmanas (82 MSS.) ; 

Upanishads (620 MSS.) ; Sitras, Parisishtas, Kérikds, &c. (320 MSS.) ; 
the remaining Vedéngas, Anukramanikés, &c. (90 MSS.) ; and an ap- 
pendix containing 179 MSS. under the head of Prayogas. Dr. Biihler 
estimates the total of the Brahminical MSS. in the larger libraries of his 
division at upwards of 30,000. The Yaina books he takes to be much 
More numerous, and probably to amount to four or five times that 
number. As this branch of Hindu literature is yet very little known, 
he proposes to give first a list of the oldest works, the S#/ras, with a 
short analysis of each, and a general survey of the whole literature 
according to the Jaina authors. Dr. Biihler also expresses his readiness 
to procure copies of the MSS, contained in the catalogue—ordinary 
copies at the rate of Rs. 2}-3 per 1000 slokas, and corrected ones at 
Rs, 4-5 per 1000—for any scholar who may apply to him. 

A very interesting recent publication is Signor John Beludo’s History 
of the Greek Colony at Venice: ‘EAAjvev aroxla ev Bevetia, ioropixby 
iréuvnua "Iwdvvov Bedovdov. “Ev Bevetia, tum. tod ‘Aylou Tewpyilov, 
1872. The author (well-known as the sub-librarian of the Marciana at 
Venice) has availed himself of numerous unpublished documents, and 
has thus succeeded in giving a faithful account of the history of the 
Greek colony at Venice, which was the centre of Greek intellectual 
life from the sixteenth century until the foundation of the Greck king- 
dom. The Greek college and the various Greek presses are treated of 
at considerable length. As the work is written in very pure Greek, we 
venture to recommend it both to lovers of Greek literature and friends 
of accurate historical investigation, 

* The first volume of Mr. Const. Sathas’ Mecarwvix} BiBArobhnn is now 
ready, forming a well-printed volume of 314 pages of text with pAn’ 
(138) pages of introductory matter. Instead of three volumes, as we 
stated in a previous number of our journal (vol. iii. p. 20), the work is 
now intended to fill no less than six, owing to the addition of most 
important historical extracts from the Diarti Storici of Marino Sanuto 
which exist in MS. at Venice, and of two volumes of Byzantine Anec- 
dota, including an inedited historical work of Michael Psellus, and 
historical speeches and letters by Nicetas Choniates. We shall recur 
to the work as soon ag the second volume is published, in which the 
editor promises the mediaeval chronicles of Cyprus, and an account of 
inedited coins from the pen of Mr. Paulus Lambros, a gentleman justly 
celebrated for his accurate knowledge of mediaeval Greek antiquities. 

Messrs. Teubner have just published the first volume of a biography 
of the well-known translator and poet John Heinrich Voss, from the 
pen of Professor W. Herbst. The style of the volume is very readable, 
the course of the relation not being interrupted by continual references 
and foot-notes, as is unfortunately the case in many German publica- 
tions. To insure accuracy, there is at the end of the book an appendix 
entitled ‘‘ Sources and References,” with the usual fulness and elabora- 
tion of German philological research. Of great interest are the letters 
exchanged between Voss and Heyne ; and friends of German literature 
will meet with much new material concerning the life and opinions 
of Klopstock and other literary characters of the second half of the 
eighteenth century. The present volume carries the life of Voss down 
to his removal from Otterndorf to Eutin, and thus leaves by far the 
most important part of Voss’s life to the second volume, which we 
hope to see at not too long an interval after the appearance of the first. 


The first number of Messrs. Teubner’s A/ttheilungen of this year, 
contains notices on the following publications: (1) Homeri Ilias, ad 
fidem librorum optimorum edidit F. La Roche; (2) a Manual of Greek 
and Latin metres, by W. Christ ; (3) a new instalment of Bursian’s 
Geography of Greece, containing the Islands ; (4) a Manual of German 
antiquities and commentary on Tacitus’ Germania, by the late Professor 
A. Holtzmann, edited by Holder; (5) a new edition of Ammianus 
Marcellinus, by Gardthausen, and a number of school-books., 

The January number of the Greek journal Mavdépa contains the first 
edition of the mediaeval Greek poem ep) rijs fevrelas, found in the 
Vienna MS. The text is printed from a copy made by Mr. Sathas, 
but is still capable of emendation in more than one place. The poem 
is an artless, but by no means inelegant composition, in 548 lines, in 
which the fervent love of their native soil, always inherent to the Greek 
character, is well expressed by one who had himself tasted all the bitter- 
ness of exile. There are frequent traces of the employment of popular 
songs in this poem. 

It gives us much pleasure to notice the second edition of the second 
part of the late Professor Conington’s Virgil (containing the first half 
of the Aeneid). It speaks well for English students and scholars that 
so excellent and refined a work as this has so soon reached a second 
edition. We venture to recommend continental scholars to take more 
notice of the Professor’s notes and introductions than they appear to do 
at present. 
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Contents of the Fournals. 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, new series, vol. v. pt. 2.— 
I. Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth of the Sikhs ; by Dr. 
E. Trumpp. [Twenty hymns, in the original ancient Gurmukhf, are 
here given, with an English translation and critical notes, of this holy 
book of the Sikhs, which Dr. Trumpp is now translating for the Indian 
government.]—II. Notes on Dhammapada, with special reference to the 
question of Mirvéga, by R. C. Childers. [A number of passages is 
here commented upon and translated differently from previous inter- 

reters, in support of the writer’s view, that érvdya is a state of blissful 
reedom from human passion on earth, followéd by annihilation after 
death.]—III. The Brikat-Sanhité; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varaha-mihira, Translated from the Sanskrit into English 
by Dr. H. Kern. [Continuation; chapters 16-35.]—IV. On the Origin 
of the Buddhist Arthakathds ; by L. Comrilla Vijasinha ; with an in- 
troduction by R. C. Childers. [The Sinhalese scholar endeavours to 
prove that the commentary on Buddha’s sermons mentioned by Buddha- 
oo as having existed during Buddha’s lifetime, and collected at the 

rst council immediately after his death, were desultory discourses de- 
livered by Buddha in explanation of the pitakas.]}—V. The Poetry of 
Mohamed Rabadan of Aragon; by Lord Stanley of Alderley. [Con- 
tinuation. This portion of Rabadan’s poem, in the Morisco-Spanish, 
relates the history of Shaibeh or Abdulmutalib, the son of Heshim, and 
of his son Abdullah, the father of the prophet.]—VI. Proverbia Com- 
munia Syriaca; by Capt. F. Burton, [A collection of 187 modern 
Arabic proverbs, text, translation, and notes.]— VII. Notes on an 
Ancient Indian Vase, with an account of the Engraving thereupon ; by 
C. Horne. [The vase here described, and since acquired for the India 
Museum, was found in the Kali country, near the junction of the 
Chandra and Bhagur rivers. The writer believes it to be Buddhistic, 
and fixes its date at about 200 or 300 A.D.]—VIII. The Bhar Tribe ; 
by the Rev. M. A. Sherring, of Benares. [This tribe, also: known by 
the terms Rajbhar, Bharat, and Bharpatwa, once occupied the tract of 
country between Gorakhpur in N..India and Saugor in C. India. The 

aper is illustrated by seven plates of bearded Bhar figures.J—IX. Of 
Fihad in Mohammedan Law, and its Application to British India ; by 
N. B. E. Baillie. [The writer endeavours to show that Jihad, or re- 
ligious warfare, on the part of the Indian Mussulmans against the 
British government, is unlawful according to Mohammedan law. ]— 
X. Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments ; with an Incidental 
Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets ; and Contributions to the 
Early History and Geography of Tabaristan; by E. Thomas. [The 
writer adduces some fresh material in support of his theory that the 
Pehlvi letter, read as mn by the Parsis, and by Du Perron and De 
Sacy, is to be read as long #; and contrasts his method of Pehlvi in- 
terpretation by starting from the early alphabets preserved on medals, 
seals, &c. with that of other scholars who try the language of the 
inscriptions by the backward test of the Parsi fragments still extant.]— 
Annual Report. 

The Indian Antiquary, ed. by J. Burgess; part iii. (Bombay, March). 
—Sketches of Mathura; by F. S. Growse. Description of the country 
near Mathur, and historical account of that place.]—On the Identifi- 
cation of various Places in the Kingdom of Magadha visited by the 
Pilgrim Chi-Fah-Hian; by A. M. Broadley. [Continuation ; of the 
Mount Baibhar.]—The Jungle Forts of Northern Orissa; by J. Beames. 
[Continuation.]—Biographical Notices of Grandees of the Mughul 
Court; by H. Blochmann. [The first of a series of biographical 
sketches of Amirs of the reigns subsequent to Akbar, chiefly drawn 
from the A/adsir ul Umard, by Shah Nawaz Khan of Aurangabad. It 
begins with Shaikh Daud Quraishi, who served under Dara and Aurang- 
zib.]—The Indigenous Literature of Orissa; by J. Beames. [A list of 
(82) ancient Uriya works known to be in existence.]—-Translation of 
and Remarks on a Copper-plate Grant discovered at Tidgundi in the 
Kaladgi Zilla; by Shankar P. Pandit. [A Chalukya grant from the 
time of Tribhuvana Malla Deva (? A.D. 1083).]—Dardu Legends, Pro- 
verbs, and Fables; by G. W. Leitner.—Reviews. [Favourable ; of 
Fergusson’s Rude-Stone Monuments; and Broadley’s Ruins of the 
Nalanda Monasteries.}—Miscellanea. Part iv. (Bombay, April).— 
Tamil Popular Poetry ; by R. C. Caldwell. [Three poems, in Tamil 
and English, by Sivavakkiyar und Puttiragiriyar.]—On the Non-Aryan 
Element in Hindi Speech. [Upholds Lassen’s theory, that almost all, 
if not all, Prakrit words are derived from Sanskrit, against that of Muir, 
that in the modern vernaculars words not derived from Sanskrit are very 
numerous. ]—On the Identification of Various Places in Magadha, &c. ; 
by A. M. Broadley. [Continuation ; on Mounts Vipula, Ratnagir, and 
Udayagir.J—On the Chandikdsataka of Banabhatta; by G. Biihler. 
[Account of that work, being a century of stanzas in honour of the 
goddess Chandi. The fact that a poem of that title had been com- 
posed by Bana, the author of the Aédambari and the Harshacharitra, was 
hitherto only known from a passage of a comment on the Bhaktdmara- 
stotra, quoted by Dr. F. Hall.]—Bengali Folk-lore: a Legend from 
Dinajpur ; by G. H. Damant.—On the Ramayana; by Prof. A. Weber. 








[Translated from the German, as published in 1870.]—Correspondence, 
Notes, and Queries—The Srirangam Jewels.—The late Professor 
Goldstiicker ; by C. Mather. 

Calcutta Review, January.—Notes-on the Arabic Language. [Tries 
to show a radical connection between the Aryan and Semitic jai 
by comparing Arabic with English words !]—The Architecture of 
Kashmir ; by F.S. Growse. [A brief but useful account of the various 
temples of Kashmir, their probable date and history, style of architec- 
ture, &c.]}—The Revision of the N. W. P. Settlements.—Elementary 
Education in Madras.—Benoudha. [The writer traces the history of 
that portion of Oudh, principally availing himself of the writings of 
P. Carnegy (viz. A Historical Sketch of Fyzabad Tehsil, including the 
JSormer Capitals of Ajudhid and Fyzabad, 1870; Notes on the Races, 
Tribes, and Castes inhabiting the Province of Oudh, 1868; Fyzabad 
Settlement Reports—Historical), though other works, sich as Sleeman’s 
Tour, and Butler’s Southern Oudh, are also used.]—The Income-Tax 
in India.—Reminiscences of Ava; by J. T. Wheeler. [Recollections, 
personal and political, of Mr. R. S. Edwards, late Collector of Customs 
at Rangoon, who was born (in 1802) and educated at Madras, and-was 
sent, in 1819, to the Straits Settlement to be a clerk in the office of the 
Superintendent of Wellesley. In 1825 he proceeded to Tenasserim, 
where he witnessed the outbreak at Tavoy, under Moung-dah, in 1829. 
In 1839 and following years he was the principal medium of communi- 
cation between the English Residency and the Court of Ava.]—The 
Bengal Commissariat.—Topics of the Quarter (Land Revenue, and 
Education in Bengal).—Brief Notices of Vernacular and Anglo-Indian 
publications. [W. C. Benett’s Report on the Family History of the 
Chief Clans of the Roy Bareilly District ; M. Miiller’s Classical Studies 
in India; J. Westland’s Report on the District of Fessore, its Antiquities, 
History, and Commerce; W. Oldham’s Historical and Statistical Memoir 
of the Ghazipur District ; C. E. Gover’s Folk-songs of Southern-India ; 
J. Garrett’s Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c. of the Hindus ; 
Pratapa Chandra Ghosha’s Dargé Prjd, &c.] 





New Publications. 


Aston, W.G. A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language; with a 
Chrestomathy. London: Printed at the Office of the Phenix. 

BECKHAUS. Xenophon der Jiingere u. Isokrates od. iiber die unechten 
Schriften Xenophons u. die Hellenika. Berlin: Calvary. 

DINTER, Bernh. Satura Grammatica (Stellen aus Ciasar, Sallust u. 
Horaz behandelnd). Grimma: Hering. (Teubner.) 

GOETSCHKE, C. Adnotationes Sophocleae. Agitur de Oed. Col. vv. 
1044-1058. Berlin: Calvary. 

Grimm, J. W. Deutsches Worterbuch. Fortgesetzt v. R. Hildebrand 
u. K. Weigand. 4. Bd. 5. Lfg. Leipzig: Hirzel. 

Haupt, M. Variarum Lectionum capita vi. Berlin: Calvary. 

Heitz, E. Die 6ffentlichen Bibliotheken der Schweiz im J. 1868. 
(French and German.) Basel: Schweighiauser. 

HupscHMANN, H._ Ein zoroastrisches Lied m. Riicksicht auf d. 
Tradition iibers. u. erkl. .Miinchen: Ackermann. 

Norris, C. Assyrian Dictionary. Vol. III. Williams and Norgate. 

OppErT, J. Meélanges perses. Paris. 

Paris, Gaston, et PANNIER, L. La Vie de saint Alexis, poéme du 
xtiéme siécle, et renouvellements des xiriéme, x1r1itme, et xiviéme 
siécles, publiés avec préface, variautés, notes et glossaires. 7itme 
fascicule de I’Ecole des hautes études. Paris: Lib. Franck. 

PRAETORIUS, F. Beitraige zur Erklarung der Himjarischen Inschriften. 
Halle : B. des Waisenhauses. 

PtscuEL. Liromanz dela rose. Premiére partie. Par G. de Lorr's. 
Berlin : Calvary. 

Rasmus, E. De Plutarchi Libro, qui inscribitur di communibus noti- 
tiis commentatio. Berlin: Calvary. 

SCHNEIDER, P. De Elocutione Hesiodea commentatio. Pars I. 
Berlin: Calvary. 

SUSEMIHL, F. De Politicis Aristoteleis quaestionum criticarum par- 
ticula tv. Berlin: Calvary. 

VeRGILIus P. Maro’s Georgica, hrsg. u. erkl. v. Dr. E. Glaser: mit 
einer Einleitung. - Halle: B. des Waisenhauses. 





ERRATA IN No. 47. 


Page 164 (6), line 40, for “ Sturm and Drang” read “ Slurm und Drang.” 
+» 164 (2), 9 lines from bottom, for “ Dutmar” read ‘‘ Diilmen.” 
», 167, line 4 of /utelligence, for “ best” read ‘‘ least.” 





